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ABSTRACT 

Reported are the results of a study conducted to 
determine the cost of educating handicapped pupils in Hew York City's 
public schools. Methodology followed in compiling and reporting cost 
data is outlined, and the data are presented and discussed. Student 
enrollment is described in terms of the programs and bureaus operated 
by the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services 
(DSEPPS) ; and such aspects of enrollment as whether pupils receive 
full-t.\me or part-*time services and severity of handicapped type are 
explained. Delineated are components of special education program 
costs, and explained are methods of calculating actual costs. Cost 
per pupil and total dollar cost of each DSEPPS program are given. 
Preliminary analyses are presented including interprogram 
comparisons, comparisons of actual costs with estimated costs (based 
on indices developed for the National Education Research Pioject) , 
discussion of relative costs of New York City special education 
programs, and comparison of private versus public school special 
education costs. (IM) 
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ace 



As a postscript to the forces launched by Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion over twenty years ago, interest in "special education", has inten- 
sified during the last decade. The concept of equal educational oppor- 
tunity has now been expanded to prohibit discrimination based not 
only go- racial and ethnic differences, but also on economic status, 
tex, school performance, and handicapping conditions. As a result of 
this mandate, school systems throughout the country are now required 
to provide educational programs for all handicapped children, even 
those previously considered "uneducable." 



• For an ' |i-to-date revinvw of case and statute law portalning 
to special education, see B R. Gifford and S, Smith, Legal Issues 
In the Clattification of Handicapped Children in N»w York City , 
Office of Itjie Deputy Chanceltor, New York City Board of 
Education, January 197 7. 
1 
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Pressure on school systems to adapt their programs to the needs of 
handicapped children has traditionally come from various child advo- 
cacy groups - ■ national organizations such as the Council for Excep- 
tional Children and local groups like the Citizen's Committee for 
Children, the New Yorl< Association for Mentally Retarded Children, 
and the Queens Lay Advocate Service, Increasingly, these child advo- 
cacy groups have sought relief both through the courts and by lobby- 
ing for legislative reform. In recent years, a prodigious number of court 
rases have been filed on behalf, of handicapped children. The legal 
issue*: have ranged from "due process" requirements in making special 
education placements to the "right tb education" itself. Major changes 
have also occurred as a result of new statutes passed by the Congress 
and many state legislatures. For example, the federal government's 
"Education for All Handicapped Children Act" (1975) specifies a new 
set of standards and requirements which may prove .to be the most 
effective too! yet in compelling public school systems to provide hand- 
icapped students with equal educational opportunities.* 

Controversies in special education often center on budget issues. In 
turn, these issues provide a forum in which major conflicts are played 
out • - between the State Commissioner of Education and the Chancel- 
lor, between the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel 
Services (DSEPPS) and those holding the purse strings, between city 
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• Henry S. Dyor, "Somo Thoughts About Future Stuc;ics." 
On Equality of Educational Opportunity, edited hy F. 
Mostoller and H.P. Moynihan (New York Vtntaqo Books 
1972). p. 386. / 



budg-^t officials and the Board of Education. These controversies have 
become ever more pressing in light of recent increases in the number of 
handicapped children who must be served. Despite the nationwids 
pattern of declining enrollments in large city school systems, programs 
for handicapped children have expanded rapidly in the past several 
years. The situation in New York City is no exception. The number 
of handicapped children served by our school system has increased, 
since 1973, by more than 25 percent. We are now responsible for 
educating more rthan 37,000 handicapped pupils on a full-time basis. 
An auditional 40,000 handicapped pupils receive part-time special edu- 
cation services. 

Given the rapid increase in our special educatio i enrollment, coming 
as it does during a period of drastic fiscal retrenchment, questions of 
cost are clearly of paramount importance. The problem is that there 
is very little reliable information about special education costs - • either 
here in New York City or'in school systems throughout the country. 
The present study is one of the first attempts in a major u'-ban school 
system to come up with detailed cost information abcut specific edu- 
cational programs for the handicapped. The study was conducted not 
only to provide us with information useful in allocating resources, but 
also to create a muth needed data base in an area where one previously 
did not exist. 

Conducting this study was difficult and time-consuming because we 
lack an adeciuate cost accounting system. Unit costs that would normal- 
ly be available from such a system had to be calculated manually, 
piece by piece. However, our school system is not unique vyith regard 
to this glaring defi':iency. As Henry S. Dyer of the Educational Testing 
Service has observed, "Thore is not a single school system in the 
country capable of identifying how much is spent on any particular 
pupil or group of pupils for any particular purpose."* The inadequacy 
and paucity of available data are reflected in the fact that the-New 
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York State Commissioner of Education allows school districts to use 
a grocs estimate - - based on the so-called "Seneca Falls formula" - - in 
calculating tuition charges for out-of-distrlct handicapped pupils. 

Due to the difficulties infierent in keeping track of expenditures with- 
out having a good cost accounting system, it is not surprising that there 
is so little information on what it actually costs to operate special 
education programs. Please keep in mind that the present study is just 
a beginning. Undoubtedly there are inaccuracies and omissions in our 
data, even beyond those noted in the text of the report. As the study 
is circulated and examined • - hopefully not just in New York City's 
public school system, but also among school officials in other cities-- 
we :iolicit comments and suggestions which will enable us to refine the 
figiires. When the study is replicated, accuracy will no dojbt be much 
improved. 



The study began as a quick effort to provide data on spp':ial education 
costs for our lawsuit - • Levittown v. Nyquist • - challenging the dis- 
criminatory payment formula of New York State's aid to educotion 
statute. It soon became apparent tiiat a major reseaich effort was 
needed in order to obtain useful and reliable information. Many people 
assisted me in this task. Leigh Marriner, a member of my personal 
staff, joins me as a senior author, although I accept fully the con- 
sequences of any errors in fact or judgment contained in this report. 
My assistant, Richard Guttenberg, and Ellen Zimmerman, a member of 
the Project Management Unit in the Office of the Deputy Chancellor, 
also provided much needed advice and data. And. in Richard's case, 
considerable guidance and editorial assistance was provided In the pre- 
paration of the final report. 



The original budget calculations were "carefully dene by Bernard 
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Warshiavsky, Evelyn Zwicker, and Bertha Wilson in the office of Helen 
Feulner, Executive Director of the Division of Special Education and 
Pupil Personnel Services. Arnold Goldsrein, a member of Dr. Feulner's 
staff, provided information on the non-public schools. This has been a 
joint effort by my office and Dr. Feulner's, and it could not have 
been completed without the continuing able assistance of her staff. 

Professor Richard Rossmiller of the University of Wiscon'^in and Sinai 
Halberstam, assistant Auditor-General at the Board of Education, were 
sources of encouragement, Interpr^^tation, and helpful criticism. 

Charloue Johnson, Madeline Romero, Carol Ann Young, and Pat 
French prepared the many complicated tables and the text. Tessie 
Dennenberg, Essie Samuels, and Elsie Chou provided assistance with 
the time-consuming manual calculations. 

BERNARD R. GIFFORD 
Deputy Chancellor 
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SECTION I 
OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

This study was begun with a very basic question in mind what 
does it cost to educate handicapped pupils in New York City*s public, 
schoo'is? Though the question itsel f is simple, the task of coming up 
with a meaningful answer was more complicated than first anticipated. 
In the first place, the budget for the publ ic" school s of New York City, 
like that of almost every other school system in the country, is not 
constructed in away which permits quick and accurate cost accounting. 
Second, reporting a total dollar expenditure for all handicapped stu- 
dents (or, by simple division, an average per handicapped pupil . expendi 

ture) is interesting, but actually hides more than it reveals. 

I 

I 

Soon it became apparent that the terms j "h^-^ndicapped" and "cost" 
are summary concepts which require a great deal , of delineation. The 
fact is that the public school system in New York City serves many 
different types of handicapped children, that there is wide variation 
in cost among these types, and that cost itself is marie up of expendi- 
tures for a great variety of services. In order to reflect this com- 
plexity, it was necessary to compile cost data in terms of thirty-five 
discrete programs for handicapped children and, within each program, 
expenditure categories which describe how or for what purposes the 
money is spent. 
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Sections II through V of this report outline ttr: methodology 
that was followed in compiling and reporting cost data related to 
New York City's special education programs. The cost data are then 
pr(?sented and discussed in Sections VI through X. 

In Section (I, there is a description of student enrollment in 
terms of the programs and bureaus operated by the Division of Special 
Education and Pupi 1 . Personnel Services (DSEPPS). Other pertinent as- 
pects of DSEPPS enrollment are also explained for example, 1), whether 
pupils receive "full-time" or "part-time" special education services, 
and 2) tlie severity of a handicapped type according to regulations 
which cjovern the allocation of state education aid. 

Sections III and IV delineate the two major components of special 
education program cost: expenditures managed by DSEPPS and expenditures 
related to.^;^d^m-wi de admi ni strat.ion and support services. Within each 
of those cd^Pjpits ( which, when added together, equal total program 
costj^ are numerous expenditure items that describe the range of re- 

sources provided to children enrolled in'special education programs. 

/ 

This method of reporting cost data that .is, at various levels of 
specificity and aggregation.-- permits considerable flexibility in 
conducting analysis. 

Section V explains liow program costs were actually calculated. 
Three separate methods are delineated, each of which represents a 
different way of determining which expenditure items should or should 
not be included in the total program cost. Then, in Section VI, special 
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education costs {calculated according to each of the three different 
methods) are reported on a program by program basis. Both the cost 
per pupil and the total dollar cost of each program are given.* 

Sections VII through X contain preliminary analysis based on the 
data presented in Section VI. First, there are some interprogram com- 
parisons which highlight a number of important issues and problems: 
wide variation in cost among programs, transportation, mainstreaming , 
home instruction, and large cost increases resulting from recent 
changes in federal, state, and local policy. Second, special educa- 
tion costs are compared to what they "should be" based on a set of 
"indices" developed for the National Education Research Project. 
Third, there is a brief discussion of the relative costs of opera- 
ting special education prograiTis in Mew York City a discussion 
which casts serious doubt on the adequacy of New York State's aid-to- 
education formula. Finally, private versus public school special 
education costs are* compared and explained. 

At this point it is worth mentioning something that will be re- 
peated in Section III. In order to develop a comprehensive accounting 
of special education program costs, it was necessary to draw data from 
various sources -- the budget, the payroll, and in some instances even 
"best estimates" based on internal financial records. Although we are 
confident about the general reliability of the program costs reported 

^TrT dition to the tables appearing in Section VI, the appendix 
c ^ains program cost profi 1 es , sol ely in terms of the expenditures 
managed by DSEPPS (i.e., excluding expenditures for system-wide ad- 
ministration and support services). 
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in the fol 1 owi ng ■ pages, the method of patching costs together from 
different sources has inevitably resulted in some slippage. In parti- 
cular, the reader should carefully note this caveat: the DSEPPS pro - 
gram costs calculated and reported in this study are slightly inflated 
due to three factors . 

First, this study is based on data current as of November 1975. 
Since that time average class size in most of New York City's special 
education programs has increased. Given the fact that expenditures 
for instruction (i.e., teachers and other instructional personnel) 
are such a large part of total prograsi cost. Increases in average 
class size mean that program costs per pupil are now lower than 
they were in November 1 975. 

Second, in some cases, the number of staff "budgeted" rather than 
those "on payroll" was unwittingly used in calculating personnel costs 
Since DSEPPS ran significantly under its budget during t.ie 1975-1976 
school year, costs were occasionally allocated for positions that were 
not real ly fi 1 1 ed. 

Finally, expenditures reported and allocated for some cost com- 
ponents are rather tentative because they were calculated on the basis 
of "best estimates." This applies particularly to expenditures for 
transportation and diagnostic/clinical services. Note, for example, 
that certain programs (e.g., " Neurol ogical ly Impai red-Emotional ly 
Handicapped") have been allocated abnormally large and probably in- 
flated amounts for diagnostic/clinical services. 
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SECTION II 
DSEPPS ENROLLMENT BY PROGRAM 



The Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Service^ 
(DSEPPS) operates thirty-five disci^ete instructional programs.* DSEPPS 
services are provided to children who, because of mental, physical, or 
einotional conditions, cannot be educated solely in regular classes but 
can benefit froin special programs. Supplementary services fo*" intel- 
lectually gifted children and compensatory education programs for the 
economically disadvantaged are not a DSEPPS responsibility, and there- 
fore are outside the scope of this study. 

Ttie following six bureaus, each serving children with a different 
kind of handicappi nv] condition, are responsible for managing thirty- 
one of DSEPPS instructional programs: 

- Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental 
Devel opment. 

. - Bureau for the Education of Socially Maladjusted 
and Emotionally Disturbed Children. 

- Bureau for the Education of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

- Bureau for the Education of the Visually Handicapped. 

- Bureau for the Hearing Handicapped. 
Bureau for Speech Improvement 

The remaining four instructional programs operated by DSEPPS are not 

"^AcTually DSEPPS has more than thirty-five programs, but for the 
purposes of this study some have been combined. 
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affiliated witli any of the bureaus listed above. These non-bureau 
programs serve children wi tp multiple handicaps: 

~ Classes for the Neurol ogical ly Impai red- 
Emotional ly handicapped, 

- Pre-Pl acement Classes, 

- Readiness CI asses, 

- Centers for the Multiply Handicapped 

DSEPPS programs liave a total enrollment of 78,786,* However, 
40,584 of the students included in this figure actually participate 
the school system' s regul ar instructional program and only receive 
special education ser^^ices on a part-time basis, either" in "resource 
rooms" or fror; "itinerant teachers," 

DSEPPS FMROLLflENT 1975 

38,202 40,584 78,786 

+ = 
FULL-TIME PART-TIME TOTAL 

Regulations governing the allocation of state education aid to 
local school districts classify children according to the severity 
of their handicapping conditions. Certain types of handicaps are 
severe (e, g,, trainable mentally retarded), while othef types (e,g, 
educabl e mental ly retarded) are non-severe. In addition, some stu- 
dents have disabilities or conditions requiring special education 
services but are not considered handicapped according to the state's 

*Enrol Iment data here, and throughout the study, are based on 
November 1975 registers. 
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narrow definition of the torrn. Therefore, for the purposes ( f this study, 
such students are classified as "regular." Most of these students 
rf;ceive special education services on a part-time basis. 

Although the classifications "severe," "non-severe," and "regular" 
are generally accurate ways of describing the serio'isness of one handi- 
cap type compared with anottier, there are some surprising anomolies."^ 
Regardless of their imprecision, these terms suggest a potentially use- 
ful way of su^imarizing and analyzing special education enrollment: 

DSEPPS ENROLLMENT 1975 

15,711 23,i^46 39,829 78,786 

+ + = . 

SEVERE NON-SEVERE REGULAR ' TOTAL 

One important example can be used to illustrate both aspects of 
enrollment mentioned above. The Bureau of Speech Improvement has a pro- 
gran which serves 38,481 students, almost 49% of DSEPPS total enroll- 
ment. Though not officially handicapped, these students have disabili- 
ties serious enough to wirrant part-time speech therapy services. 

Table 1 presents enrollment data for ?ach of DSEPPS thirty-five 
programs. The table also includes a brief description of each program, 
its bureau affiliation, and the type of children enrolled. By looking 
at this table, for example, one can see that: 

^According to state regulations, blindness and brain injury are 
"non-severe" handicapping conditions. Nevertheless, these are 
generally considered "severe" conditions by professionals in the 
field of special education. 
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- "Special day school s'* are a program within 
the Bureau for Socia^^ly Maladjusted and 

. Emotionally Disturbed Children. 

- In November 1975, special day schools" 
served 2,671 children, or 3.39^a of the 
total DSEPPS enrollment. 

- Pupils placed in this program are considered 
severely handicapped as per regulations govern- 
ing the allocation of state education a^a. These 
students have a history of serious disruptive 
and aggressive behavior. 

- The program's operational unitj's are located in 
separate school buildings. Students are educa- 
ted in self-contained classrooms for the full 
school day. 

At this point, it is worth mentioning that state and federal 
regulations exert enormous influence on enrollment in DSEPPS pro- 
grams. This influence shows up in terms of the total number of 
students enrolled, how they are classified, and the level of 
services they must receive. Most importantly, the Board of Educa- 
tion is required by law to provide appropriate programs for all handi- 
capped children at no expense to their parents. And, for most types of 
handicapping conditions, the New York State Commissioner of Education 
has set limits on maximum class size. Even the programmatic structure 
of DSEPPS is determined by factors over which the Board of Education 
has little control. Since the state provides aid only after children 
have been classified according to the specific nature of their handi- 
capping conditions, school systems are encouraged to provide services 
by type ot handicap rather than other pertinent criteria su£h as age 
and educational need. Thus, in several significant waysy the Board 
of Education has only limited discretion over the scope of its programs 
for the handicapped. 
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Icble 1 

PROGRAMS OPERA iTD BY THE 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
DESCRIPTION OF ENROLLMENT BY PROGRAM 



BUREAU FOR CHILDREN WITH 
RETftRDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Educabie Mentally Retarded (EMR) 
Trainable f-tentally Retarded(THR) 
Track IV 

Doubly H^naicapped/^tentally 
Retarded (OH/MH) 



Occupational Training Centers 
EMR 
TMR 
DH/MH 



STATE AID 
CATEGORY* 



NS 
S 

s 



NS 



• PERCENT ¥ 
NOVEMBER 1975 TOTAL DSEPPS 
ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT 



8,644 
1,357 
264 

363 



75b 
*40b 
126 



^.36 
0.34 

•0.45 



0.96 
0.52 
0.16 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION* 



Mildly retarded, (c) 
Severely retarded, (a) 
Profoundly retarded, (a) 

Mentally retarded pi'pils with additional physical 
handicaps, (a) 



Occupational training programs located in separate 
buildings. ( a)-- 



o 
I 



BUREAU FOR SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
AND EMOTION ALLY DlST iiRaED CHILDREN 

"A" Center Classes 
"B" Center Classes 

Special Day Schools 



SMED Cluster Schools 
SMED Cluster Schools 



S 

NS 



1,57b 
2,515 

2,671 



l,bb6 
3,271 



2.00 
3.19 

3.39 



2.40 
4.15 



Profound emotional handicaps, (a) 
Moderate degree of emotional handicap; (a) and (b) for 
some H.S. pupil s. 

Pupils with severe emotional handicap manifested in re- 
peated serious disruptive and aggressive behavior. In 
separate buildings, (a) 

Educational program provided to children in correctional 
institutions, drug centers, day and residential, treatment 
centers, psychiatric hospitals, and homes for neglected 
and dependent children, (a) and (b) . \ 
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BUREAU FOfllHE EDUCATION OF 
THE PHySICALiy HANDICAPPED 



HCCus HS 828 

5 m 

HC-3U NS 5,065 

Hospital Schools S 899 

School for Career Oevelopcient S 13G 

fxliools for h'pgpant Girls P %' 

Home Instruction ' 

Regular ' K 3H1 

Physical S 1J12 

tiHOliOfUl 5i 634 

mm FOR THE Vl^iJALLY l(ANmCAFP[D . 

Classes S V 

Classes NS 1W 

ilesource/ Itinerant " t)13 

iiO^EAU FO!^ !H[: H[ARl^i(^ HAHDICAPPED 

Classes . S 129 

Hork Study 5 32 

School tor 'trie 1)0^1 1 < 5 620 

School fur Langua'je and Hearing " S W 
Impaired 

Resource/ Itinerant 710 
liUBEA'd FOR SPLtCH l.'iFSOyEffiN^ 

* Speech Centers NS 651 

Itinerant Services R JH,4til 

Neurological ly liiipaired - 

Emotional^ly Handicapped • 5 496 

pre-Pldceiaent Classes S , ^11 

Readiness Classes S 333 

Center for the I'lulti ply S > -152 
Handicapped 

^r^-Tsevere; HS Non-Severe; R = Regular. 



1.1)5 Moderately orthopedically loipalred. (a) 
1.07 Severely orthopedically impaired, (c) 
6,43 Brain injured; (a) and (b for many H,S. pupils) 
1.14 Educational prograin in hospitals and convalescent 

homes, (a) and (b) 
0J7 Vocationally oriented program for brain injured students. 

In separate building, (al 
1.23 In separate building, (a) 

0.45 Educational prografu provided in the home for a minimum of 
1.41 5 hours/week in elementary grades and 10 hours/week in 
L),8l secondary grades, (b) 



0.03 Severely handicapped, (a) 

0,24 Moderately handicapped. Icl 

U.78 Resource roofiis for blind and visually limited children. (b) 



U.lb High school resource room'for hearing impairment, (b) 
U.U4 For unemployed hearing and language impaired youth 

between the ages of 18 and 21. (b) 
IJ.79 In separate building, flajor problem hearing loss, (a) 
0.79 For .children whose fnajor problem is language impair- 
ment. In separate building. (al 
U.9U Resource room and itinerant services tor deaf and hard- 
of-hearifig children below high school age. (b) 



l).83 ' Daily resource room for children with severe speech and . 

language disorders, (b) 
18,84 In regular schools. Speech therapy once or twice a v<eek. (b) 



0.63 Classes for children wUh iieurologically based emotional 
Disorders, (a) 

0,6fa Short-term classes for children with faultiple learning 

landicaps that make diagnosis particularly difficult, (a) 

0.42 Diagnostic therapeutic classrooms ^or 4-6 year'olds with 
severe learning disabilities. In local hospitals, la) 

0.19 For severely multiply handicapped children representing 

the full range of intelligence and physical handicaps, (a) 

** (a) Self-contained classes for the full day. ■ 

(b) Resource room^ work-study, itinerant services, 
or tiiainstreamifig. 

(c) Self-cohtained classes for full day except at 
high school level. 
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SECTION III 
THE STRUCTURE OF DSEPPS COSTS 

Most of the costs (or resources) associated with educating handicapped 
children in New York City's public schools are managed by the Division of 
Special Education and Pupil Personnel Services (DSEPPS).* In order to 
develop an accurate and comprehensive accounting Ovf these costs, data were 
drawn from various sources the budget,** the payroll, and in some in- 
stances even "best estimates" based on internal financial records. For 
example, in calculating teacher costs, payroll information was used in 
addition to budget data because the former more accurately reflects actual 
expenditures for personnel. For the sake of simplicity, however, the 
generic term "budget" will be used throughout this report in discussing 
any of the data sources mentioned above. 

DSEPPS budget items have been arranged according to "functional cost 
components" which'describe the range of direct services and support provided 
to children enrolled in special education programs (see Table 2). The major 
categories of DSEPPS cost are management, instruction, institutional oper- 
ations, reimbursable aid, and transportation. Although reimbursable aid, 
and transportation could have been "buried" in the other three categories, 
they were made distinct major components because they each represent sig- 
nificant items of expenditure relative to the total cost of programs for 
the handicapped. 

*i ndirect costs shared by all students in the school system, including 
those enrolled in programs for the handicapped, are discussed in the 
following section. 
**1975-1976 Budget EM-136. 
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Table 2 

FUNCTIONAL COST COMPONENTS 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Central DSEPPS tlanageiiient 

Handicap Bureau rianagement 

Admi nistration 

Clerical and Secretarial 

In struct ional Services 

Supervisors ^ 
Teachers 
Teacher Aides 

Instructional Support 

Supplies and Equipment 
Guidance Counselors 
Other Professional s 
Diagnostic/Clinical Service 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 
Leasing 

Fri nge Benefits 
Pensions 

ESEA Title VI-B Funds 

ESEA Title 1 FUNDS 

Other Reimbursable Funds 

Transportation 
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By arranging DSEPPS budget items in terms of functional components, 
cost data are made available at various levels of specificity and 
aggregation. Expenditures for instructional services, for example, 
are not only reported as a summary component, but also for eac[i of 
the following subcomponents: supervisors, teachers, and teacher 
aides. This method of reporting costs permits consi derabl e fl exi- 
bility in conducting analysis. 

Table 3 lists specific budget items included in the ^various 
functional components, and in some instances, the sources of data 
and the methods of calculating costs are explained. For example, 
the table indicates that the component "central DSEPPS management" 
includes all personnel who staff offices serving handicapped child- 
ren on a division-wide basis. Tne table also shows that the costs 
'for these administrative services were allocated to DSEPPS programs 
on tlie basis of full-time student enrollment. 

Cal cul ati ng. thG\ costs for some components was especially proble- 
matic. Transportation and diagnostic/clinical services are two cases 
in point. As indicated in Table 3, the costs reported and allocated 
for these two components are somewhat tentative because they were 
calculated on the basis of "best estimates." 

Not shown in either of the tables is a methodological consider-,./ . 
ation which requires some explanation. In the previous section, we 
mentioned that many handicapped students participate in the school 
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system' s normal i nstruc tiori'al program and only receive special ed- 
ucation services on a part-time basis^ either i n '* resource rooms" 
or from "itinerant teachers." These students use all the same 
facilities and services ^s non-handicapped pupils. Therefore, 
the actual cost of educating one of these part-time special 
education students is essentially the same as that for a regular 
student, pi us the cost of the additional DSEPPS services they 
receive. 

Once again, the reader is urged to keep in mind the notion of 
"controllability" introduced in the previous section. As with 
enrollment, the Board of Education can exercise only limited dis- 
cretion with regard to many components of DSEPPS cost: 

- Expenditures for instructional services are - 
largely determined by state, regulations man- 
dating maximum class size. 

- Pension costs are based on actuarial assump- ^ 
tions, the city's own funding pol icies, and 
contract provi sions^,- ' 

- The use of federal reimbursable aid is governed, 
by strict regulations, and furthermore, funding 
levels are unpredictable from year to year. 

- State lawniandates transportation services for 
most types of children enrolled in DSEPPS pro- 
grams. 

Although it is true that the Board of Education has some discretion 
over the DSEPPS cost components listed above, such discretion is 
m^ginal at best. For the most part, levels of expenditure associated 
with ^hese components are controlled by other agencies and institutions. 
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Table 3 

DEFINITIONS OF FUNCTIONAL COST COMPONENTS FOR 
THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Cost Componenis 



Budget Items Included 



Explanation 



Executive Director and Stdft 
Assistant Superintendent 
Enecutive Assi stant 
State AU Uni t 
Office of Buvlget 
Comnuni ty Affairs 
Ofhce of Transportation 
Office ot Space and Faclnties 

Planning 
Child Advocate Office 



Costs associated with "central management" were allocated to each of 
DSEPPS bureaus based on their full-time pupil registers, in oureaus 
having no full-time pupils the Bureau of Speech Iiiiprovcnent, the 
Bureau of Child Tiuldance, and the Ev<^luat1on and Placement Units 
there is no central inanageinent allocation. Thus, per pupil cost for 
bureaus having a significant ninber of part-time I resource/ 1 11 ncrant) 
pupils appears lower than in oureaus having no pjrt-tine pupils. 



li. HAmDICAP UURLAU HANAf.EfU.NT 
A. Administration 



Di rector 

Assistant Director 
Computer Analysts 



Sin bureaus, each serving chUdrcn with a different type of handicapping 
condit'oi. '»re responsible for managing most ot DSEPPS instructional pro- 
grams. Four programs operated by DSEPPS are not associated with any of 
the SIR bureaus, "aureau management" costs were allocated to programs 
on the basis of their pupil registers. 



ti. Clerical .incJ Sucre tari al 



School Secretaries 

All Secretdrial and Cl«jncdl 

Titles 
Tel ephone Operators 
Stockmen 



III. IHSTR'XTIOMAL SE^VICES 
A. Supervisors 



B. TtMCMLTS 



Pr 1 nci pal s 
Superv i sors 



Teachers 

Preparation Period Coveraye 



In the four special education prograns not associated with a bureau, it 
was difficult to distinguish between "managwrient-administration" and 
"instructional services-supervisors" because one person usually perfoms 
both functions. In cases like this, such a person was budgeted as a 
superv i sor . 

During a special education teacher's preparation periods, coverage is 
provided by other te'achers. J6,U67,00U of this coverage is not part 
of the DSEPPS budget, but Is found elsewhere in the budget of the Board 
of Education. This amount is Included in the analysis because it re- 
presents a cost of educating handicapped pupils. Such costs were allo- 
cated among the various special education programs depending on the 
ninber of teachers assigned to each program. 



C. Teacher Aides 



IV. iNSTRUCTlOMAt SUPPORT 

A. Supplies and Equij*ient 



All Paraprotessional Titles 



Suppl ies 
Equi pinent 
Serv ices 
Textbook Funds 



"Guidance counselors" and "other professionals" (primarily clinicians) 
refer to personnel assigned to specific special education programs. 
Counselors and clinicians assigned to the Evaluation and Placement 
Units and the Bureau of |Jhild Guidance are included in the cost com- 
ponent "diagnostic/clinical services." 



6. Guidance Counselors 
C. Other Professionals 



D. Di agnos^tic/Cl inical 
Serv ices 



CiuicJance Counselors 

Attendance Teachers 
Physical Therapists 
Nurses 

Psychologists 
Social Uorkers 
>tedical Director 

Evaluation and Placement 

Uni t Services 
Hureau of Child Guidance 

Sorvices 



Diagnostic andclincial services are provided to special education pro- 
grams by the Evaluation and Placement Units (E4P) and tlic Bureau of 
Child Guidance IBCG). The costs of EAP and BCG services were allocated 
to programs based cn the following estinytes: 



CVALUA1 ;0N AMD 
PLACEMENT UHlTS 




BUREAU OF 
CHILD GUIDANCE 




Brain Injured 


45*. 


Children with Retarded 


15% 


.Keurologically Impaired 




Mental Developnient 


Emotionally Handicapped 


12% 


Socially Maladjusted and 




Children with Retarded 




Emotionally Disturbed 


60t 


Mental Development 


bi 


Brain Injured 


Hi 


Pre-Placement 


til 


Neurological ly Impaired- 




"A" and "B" CI asses 


lui 


Emotidnally Handicapped 


3% 


School for Career 




School for Language and 




Development 


41 


Hearing Impaired 


2% 


School for Language end 




Crisis Intervention 


12% 


Hearing Impaired 


13% 


Services 




100% 




100% 



ERIC 



The estimates above indicate what percentage of pupils screened by 
EAP and BCG were eventually placed In each program. These estimates, 
particularly in the case of BCG, should b€ treated as rough approxlna- 
tioni. 
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Table 3 Continued 



Cos* Cam pone nts 



Budgt.'t ItL'ins Inclnlt-'d 



ExplanOliOn 



E. speech services 



Impruivei.ifnl Services to 



S[)t'ei.f. servKC costs wore <i1locdl(¥d special oducdtion programs 

tidSi'd iin liie nijnt)L>r of tedchors serving " aivLMi program. This re- 
sults i) in t(ic ro) 1 owi ng rii sir iDuti on ; 

Children with Reldrdod Henldl Oevdopnont J?.6T. 

Hedrmg Hdndicdpped Classes and School for tho Dedf 11,3 

School for Ldndgudge dnd Hedring ImpdlreO 4./ 

i^r Jin Injurea 21,0 

Lcnrer for ;kjltip1y li.»n«liLdpped Ub 

VlSiJ'illy HondlCdppod ^ U.J 

soci.illy Mdl ddj listed dnd S.:T:or i ona } 1 y Disturbed „JL*JL 

luu.u; 



A, Leasing 

[\, Fringe jlt-nef i ts 



C. Pensions 



VI. TftANSPOfiTATION 



Lea ses 



For d)l OSEPPS Personnel 



1 ,)U ' nf iJontrjLt and Corron 

Larner Transportation For 
all DS^PPS PuDils 



Fringe bi'ncfits were allocated to each position according to the 
following estimates: 



Heal th 
^el fart' 



Soc i al 
Securi ty 



TEACHERS, liUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS. 
OT^^EK PR O FESSIONALS 

SI ,d4'J 



PEDAGOlilCAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
AMD SUPERVISOR'S, 
PSYCHIATRISTS 

H95 
il .b79 



SECRETARIAL AND 
CLERICAL 
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527 
Jl ,402 



Reanalysis has shown that fringe benefit costs were overestipated for 
the first two grqups. The actual cost per position is $1,790 and 
SI ,H ;9 ruspectively, 

Paraprofcssional fringe benefits (vacations and holiday. pay) were nWo- 
cated on the basis of the niinber of paraprofessional riours budgeted. 

Pensions were allocated at 2b.34t of salary for all pedagogues (teach- 
ers, guidance counselors, clinicians, and administrators) and 23.151. 
of salary for all non-pedagogical administrative and clerical s».aff. 

Transportation costs were calculated and estimated oased on the following 
factors: U the total nimber of pupils utilizing contract carrier trans- 
portation in March 1976 allocated among the various programs; 2) pupils 
not receiving contract carrier transportation are assjined to be using 
comon carriers at an annual per pupil cost of $186; 3) assined that one 
thci.;in<j children walk to school or transported by parents; 4) approxi- 
mately S2.4 nil lien in cjmmon carrier trafispr'tatlon for special educa- 
tion pupils funded by cormunlty schools and high schools was added back 
into the cost of special education transpor* -ition. The allocation of 
transportation costs represents sora^'very t ntative and rough approxl* 
mati ons . 



VII. TITLE VI FUNDS 



Vm. TITLE I FUNDS 



Special Erlucation ESLA 
Titlf- Vl-li Jtonles 



Special E'lucation f.SEA 
Title I Monies 



Funds used to continue support for basic educatlooal j rograins which 
comenced last year to serve previously unserved children. Title VI 
speech funds arc included. 



Also includes Title 1 speech monies. 



IX, or HE*' aEI»-'i'. ' t'tJor;^.\j^-, 



f s[.*. :iti.? in 

t.SEA Title VII 
VIA 4H 

National High^^y Traffic 
Safety Act 

Federal Heal tn and 
Nutr 1 tion Ac t 
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of the costs associated with educating handicapped children are 
not managed by the Division of Special Education and Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices (DSEPPS). These, are "indirect" costs related to system-wide ad- 
mi ni s^-^-at^on and support services. A; 1 students in the school, system, 
including those enrolled in special education programs, benefit from 
such services -- things like building maintenance, school security, 
ano a variety of business related functions. Therefore, in calculating 
the total cost of educating handicapped children, expenditures for their 
portion of system-wide administration and support services must be in- 
cluded that is, added to the DSEPPS costs discussed in the pr^evious 
section. 

The Board of Education's budget was examined in order to identify the 
indirect costs shared by all students in the school system. The various 
budget items which make up such costs are listed in Table 4. Again the 
reader should note that the Board of Education exercises only limited 
control over many of che items listed.^' For e^.ample, debt service and 
heat, light and power are non-discretionary items actually controlled by 
other city agencies. 

The total cost of administration and support services was calcu- 
lated and then allocated on an average per pupil basis to all students 
in the school system.* The cost of certain items could have been allo- 
cated more precisely. Other studies, for instance, have calculated 

*Total administration and support cost divided by total public school 
enrollment equals per pupiV admi ni stration and support cost. 
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Table 4 

SHARED ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORT SERVICE COST COMPONENTS 



CAT:;' 



I nr.trijct \or?. ! '-re ;r'ar"<^- 



••■ . Ir^Jiro^c^ i n struct i c.-n."} ! '^ro ';rnn^. 

" ity-Wide Adrii n i strat ion and Support 

A. L>oarc o"^ rjucat i on/Po ! i cv revelopnent 

B . -'J-'-} ^. to r~ ?i t C it'/ A d n i n i 5 1 r a t i o n 

C. Personnel 

P. Business and Adrri i n i strat i on 



T/icilities ^Ma^ning, Cc n struct i np, , 
Oporotion and ^'*a i ntenance 



f r 5 i 1 r, s a r d Fr i n '']e C^en e : i t s 
^' -i i r b c s a bio and ^ u n d ^ ro q r a 



VI 



Co 1 I eo t i . e L^a r ^ a i n i n j ■-■j se r v e 



i ^ * s t ' i t Sc: h c)o I r^) a r cj s a n d A d n i n - 

; lil rat i on 
School Pr i nc i pa I s 
Hi qh 5c hoc I Adr. i n I strat i c^n 
Computer Schedu I i ng 

Attendance and c^u i danc-? Serv ices 
Planning, Posearch and [/eve 1 o[^ment 
Services 

School Secur i ty 
Schoo I Lunch 



Board of Educatior^ 

Offices <'f Secretary and leqislative 
Pepresentat i ve 

F>iecutive Off ict^.'S 

Audit, Manaqement, and Leqa 1 Services 
La bor . 'Pe ! at i ons 

Pub I i c Af f a i rs ■ 

Personne I Of f i ces 
Board of Examiners 
Staff Developrrent 

Payro I I 

! nf ormat ion Systems 

Ed uca t i ona I Stat i st i cs 

Bureau of Supp I i es 

Budget and Accounting Control 



Custod ia i Serv ice 
Leas i ng 

Hea t , Light, and Powo r 
P I ann i ng 

Educat i ona I Construct i on Pund 

For islon-Teach i ng Perse; nne I 

i-'edical, Dental, and Health 
Comprehens i ve Erp I oynonr Tr.a i n t ng 

Act (CETA) 
Youthfiil Drug Abuser 

Work .-el ief Fmplovrienl Pr-ogram (WPEP) 
['ner<iency Hnp I oyment Ac 1 ( FFA ) 

Una I located P\;:)prni^r iat iori 

Interest and Redemption of Principal 
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the cost of building maintenance in terms of the square footage of 

plexity of New York City's public school system, achieving such 
precision in methodology would have been a formidable task yielding 
dubious benefits. 

There is one major exception to the average per pupil allocation 
of system-wide administration and support costs. Some of DSEPPS pro- 
grams hospital schools, readiness classes, home instruction, and 
cluster schools -- are not located in Board of Education facilities. 
Students enrolled in these programs do not receive services such as 
school security, school lunch, and facilities planning and maintenance. 
Consequently, the cost of such services was subtracted from the total 
administration and support expenditure for students enrolled in the 
programs mentioned above. 
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SECJiON V 

THREE METHODS OF CALCULATING PROGRAM COSTS 

Three separate methods of calculating program costs were used 
in this study so that data would be useful for various types of analysis. 
These methods represent different ways of determining which items of 
expenditure should or should not be included in the total cost of a 
progran. Since one purpose of this study i s to compare the cost of 
special education programs with the cost of the school system* s regular 
educational program, both were calculated by each of the three methods. 

The first way of calculating program costs- — something we call 
the "all-inclusive method"---takes into account all funds received and 
spent by the Board of Education for public school-age children during 
the nine month school year.* For special education programs, this 
method sums all the DSEPPS cost components plus all the system-wide admin- 
istration and support service expenditures attributable to handicapped 
students. With regard to the school system's regular educational pro- 
gram, the all-inclusive method takes into account the entire budget** 
^'or the Board of Education, minus special education program costs. 
This regular educational program cost was then allocated on an ave- 
rage per pupil basis to all non-handicapped students enrolled in 
the school system. 

The all-inclusive method is based. on the assumption that the cost 

of. an educational program is the total of all expenditures related 

directly or indirectly to its operation---regardl ess of whether 

nhe Board of Education's budget reflects expenditures for services 
to non-public schools, summer programs, continuing education and 
after-school activities. Consequently, these expenditures were 
excluded from all three methods of calculating- program costs. 
**1975-1976 Budget F.M-136. 
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such expenditures are aimed primarily at serving the "educational" 
purpose of the program. Although this method effectively accounts 
for all funds received and spent by the school system, it probably 
results in c infl ated^ estimate of what educational programs actually 
cost. From our point of view, a more realistic estimate woul d depend 
on excluding certain indirect items of expenditure. 

The second way of calculating program costs — the "basic education 
program method" — yields the closest estimate of what we consider the 
actual cost of operating educational programs in New York City's 
public schools. This method excl udes various forms of reimbursable 
aid, funds aimed at supporting activities and services which are either 
experimental or pri.narily non-educational in nature.* For exampl e, funds 
provided under the Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) serve 
the national policy objective of bringing unemployed people into the 
work force. Although pupils do benefit from CETA, such aid is only tan- 
gential ly . rel ated to the on-going operation of the school system's programs. 
The services associated with CETA (and many other forms of reimbursable 
•aid) would probably not be continued without federal funding. 

The third way of calculating program costs — the "Rossmiller 
method" — serves a specialized purpose, one which allows us to com- 
pare the results of the present study with indices of cost based on 
data from twenty- four other school districts. This method, with a few 

^Certain types of reimbursable aid — Titles I arrl VI of ESEA and 
did for pupil health services — are not excluded from this method 
because they fund the day-to-day operating costs of essential educa- 
tion and support services. 
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exceptions, uses the same narrow definition of program costs developed 
by Ricl'joir'u A. Rossmillcr, et. al . in a major study conducted for the 
National Education Finance Project.* According to this method, only 
those cost components related to the "core educational program" (both 
regular and special) are included in the calculation, flany items of 
expenditure are excluded — for example, those related to capital out- 
lay, debt service, vocational- technical education, cind a variety of 
services supported by reimbursable funds. These items are excluded 
because they represent costs which vary significantly from school dis- 
trict to school district. Although the Rossmiller method, with all its 
exclusions, probably underestimates what educational programs actually 
cost, it does permit inter-district comparisons which otherwise would 
not be possibl e. 

To recapitulate, three methods of calculating special (^nd 
regular) education program costs were used in this study so that data 
would be available for various types of analysis: 

- The All-inclusive Method 

- The Basic Education Program Method 

- The Rossmiller Method 

Each of these methods represents a different way of defining what con- 
stitutes the total cost of a program. See Table b for a summary of 
expenditure items excluded from each method. 

*Richard A. Rbssmil 1 er, James A. Hale, and Lloyd E. Frohreich-, 
Educational Programs for Exceptional Children: Resource Con - 
figurations and Costs , UniversUy of Wisconsin, 1970. Although 
the Rossmiller study excludes kindergarten from its definition 
of program costs, the present study does not. Methodologically, 
it would have been too difficult (if not impossible) to se;^arate 
expenditures for kindergarten from New York City's total public 
school program. 
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• TABLES 

. THREE METHODS OF CALCULATING 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM COSTS: 
ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE EXCLUDED 



DSEPPS COSTS 



ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPPORT 
SERVICE COSTS 
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ALL-INCLUSIVE METHOD 



No Exclusions 



- No Exclusions 



BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM METHOD 



-"Other Reimbursable 
Funds" 



CETA, Youthful 
Drug Abuser, WREP 
and EEA Funds 



ROSSMILLER METHOD, 
- Title 1 

V 

■ "Other Reimbursable Funds" 



- Administrative Costs of 
Bilingual and Special 
Educational Need Programs 

- Educational Construction Fund 

- Debt Service 

- CETA, Youthful Dftjg Abuser, 
WREP, and. EEA Funds 



I 

I 
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SECTION VI 



The total cost of educating a handicapped child in New York City 
is ttie sum of expenditures for services managed by DSEPPS, plus indirect 
expenditures for system-wide administration and support services. Tables 
6 tlirough 8 show total special education cost by program, calculated 
according t^each of the three mettiods discussed in the previous section 
the Rossmiller method, the basic education program method, and the all 
inclusive method. Both cost per pupil and the total dollar cost of each 
program are given. Several examples will serve to clarify the data 
presented. z 

The cost of serving an educable mentally retarded child is shown 
in Table 7, calculated according to the basic educational program 
metliod: ' 

- DSEPPS Cost $2,845 

- Transportation 612 

- Administrative and 
Support Service Cost 786 

$4,243 

The total cost in 197b was $4,243. 

As previously mentioned, some pupils receiye special education 
services on h part-time basis, eitlier in resource rooms or through 
itinerant teachers. Since part-time special education pupils spend 
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Toble 6 

CO^I OF [DUCATING HANDICAPPED PUPIlS IN NEW VORK CITY 
ROSSMILLER METHOD 
NOVEMBER 19/5 
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4,545,130 




4'3f. 


^3f^' 


45,l41i,')24 


3,7H7,8ai 


4,Q'j7,3^4 


^3,392,159 


3f,t 


456 




4l,2£e,tt22 


'e, 616,092 


4,344/115 


'^4,24/,029 



Toble 6 ' (Continued) 



COST PtRi-V!'. 



ADMINI!;TPi.TUE ROSSMILLEO 
AND ^.UPPORr METHOD 
SERVICE Cn^T TOTAL COST 



mMj FOR Trt VIVLIY 



CMssec - S 
Classes - Ui ^ 
HevOjrce/ltirer;irt • 


27 
':I3 




\ 1.1 1 


\ ''40 ■ 
l,794**» 


1^ (-.434 
4,894 
7. '9 












l>,454 


M(Mn /Total '205' V'^-.M'/ero 








1,494 


■■ > '■ 










1,463 
















Work Stuily - ■. 




3, '7; 


[ l:?7 




S \77^. 


Sc^c)Ol tor th .* - ' 


:;) 


i,4.l? 




S4Q 




Pesourco/itirerj'^.t « 


7IC 




173 


340 

i,79.r'"' 


7,?0f' 
3,^e8 








I;3 


540 
1,704 


3,%^i 


^»cir./'>:)t.il Pjrojij :v-.t 




4,t)^e 









I ;^^4*** 

|Vj4»*« 



^ 4, 



READINESS CIA^^lS - : 

CENTER rCR Ih[ ^-llU^V. r'-V'ir^>vr[; - _ 

ALL HANClC^'^PEi. ^^'IL:**"' 



Mf.'an/IctM 
M».:jn/T:jtal 



1 

: \4':!. 



'! 4,?7I 
3/3''''' 



';4G 



7M 



<.C4 
=^4i 



t ii/:4 

^ 7,M^. 



TO ,f corvi^c^, L; no Di;iLior Spochl £ducdtion and Pupil Porsonnol Sbrvlce^, ircljdirr; 



1 



*ni-|. Vl- l-jn^i. -Mc^ 5uP;vDrt bd-,ic instructional .nrvlce^., ^ee Appondix for components of DkhP. cu-.t 
••Tr..n';vt>ti.7. :c.*^: aro Dasod or, ^'orch 1976 3Jpll rofjisters. . , , , 

■ • -•Peprr'.ent^ tre :o3t of o req'-Ur (ror-DSEPPS) progran, since t^o pupll attends regular classes for much 

-•••ELlln'-F'^f''-, ?r-j.]r;-v. servh] 'VflgLlar" pupils .to ara not classified as handicapped for state aid 
pyrposfls. 

^ .-^ S ' Sevoro Kindlc-r. 



TOTAL WLLAR COST 



OSEPPS* 

COST . 


TRA('i?;PuRTaiCN** 


AOMINISTPATIVE 
AND SUPPOR] 
SERVICE CC5T 


P5:.:'MILl.ER 
TOTAL O.'^l 


i 141 

707 /)lk> 
2,065,03') 


1 lb, 46!) 
32Jn7 
348,724 


I i4,:?fio 

104,220 
lp099,/22" 


S 174,354 
^44,373 
3,')ll,48l 


141, :e9 

2,771,021 


4^0,891 


14,560 
1,203,542 


174,3V. 
4,455,6^4 


2,912,310 


499,37b 


l,2IS/»22 


4,63O,20B 


5 393,494 
II4,3V] 
5,99-,47o 


1 24,344 
5^3*457 


l/,2?0 
334, b20 


\ 4B7,499 
137,725 
4,385,753 


3,910,890 
li4J4|796 


^64,120 
I20,3';3 


53e,9fi0 
1,273,740 


4,911,970 

2,B:fi,e94 


8,416,219 
1,434,796 


1,248,007 
123, J*}?? 


75^VC0 
1,273.740 


10,4:2.^26 
2,fl/fi,894 


^B:>l,0|t' 


1,368, ;6!^ 


2,032,440 


I5,2':l,b20 


\ l,03?,Q|0 

^7l';^07^i 


5 l:^2,7'M 
270,379 


i I,iti7,394 
09,034,914 


! 2,e3'',','i^ 
77,C.'0.372 


I 4,942,343 


i 799,451 




1 '',009,(64 


1 2,b4e,r;?^ 


1 I,C32,2L'? 


I ;bl,HPO 


! 4,if,:v.^o 


I l,304,r^f' 


\ l,3l%0S^> 


I 79,';l'7 


^ 2,(;m9,25I 








S 2,2Vf,7)4 




:.:^7e3,od: 

|4,(;44,4?3 


|4,C43,(.^' 


MI,7n^^Mi7 


ilM,. 


:'C,4,7,S|'. 


i:i,Dh\^4) 


i2!?,i^/,MP 



\ 

\ 



Table 7 



COST Of EDUCATING HANDCAPPED PUPILS IN NEW YORK CITY' 
BASIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM METHOD 
NOVEMBER 1975 

COST PER PUPIL TOTAL DQLUR COST 

mifJiSTRATIVL ADMINISTRATIVE 



12 









TRANSIWATION»« 


AND SUPPORT 
S[RVIC[ COST 


TOTAL COST 


DSfPPS" 
COST 


TRANSPORTATION" 


AND SUPPORT 
5[RVlCt COST 


TOTAL COST 


BUREAU POR CHIlOf NWIlH 




















RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 




















Etoble Mei.tdlly Pe^^rded - NS 






\ bl2- 


i m ^ 


5 4,243 


124,569,687 


55,342,934 


1 6,794,104 


136,726,805 


Trijlnable Men*till'/ ^ta'dei " ^ 


I,d*j7 






786 




6 393 ^25 


2,179,156 


1,439,602 


10,031,963 


Track IV - ^ 






l,.C7 


1% 


7,74? 


1,517,655 


'400,559 


207,504 


2,123,718 




















Retflfded - 


%) 




2 372 


796 


9,026 


7 no nn 


929,536 


283,516 


3,345,273 


Occupational Trdining Certijr - 


















tMR - US 








766 


4,19? 


2,434,070 


133,643 


594,216 


3,162,131 


'kcupatlrnal lr3inii<) Cerrer - 


















t:« - 5 


m 


3,440 


m ■ 


7B6 


4,412 


1,403,362 


73,9!j3 


320,658 


1,798,223 


Occupational Trdin'nj; Center ■ 
































''10 




001 , jt(. 


*te(jn/Tot3l C^st Severe 






1,176 


786 


5,36^ 


11,944,34^ 


3,66B,flC5 


2,372,140 


17,985,499- 














£.i,{}u,ni 






^^ M 93fi 










/no 










S7 ft74 d3'i 


BUREAU FOR SOCIALLY MM AOJtl^il ED 




















AND EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHIIDHEN 




















"r Center CljS';«i - S 


'p ' 




I 1,97^ 






110,739,644 


i5, 352,232 


J 1,237,950 


Jl3,329,fi46 


"e" Ceottir Clfls^ev. • \i 


^!^!) 








6,760 


I2,9J8,2BB 


2,219,246 


1,9)6,7^0 


17,134,324 


Special Uv School - 5 










6,277 


13,541,927 


921, 3J2 


2,099,400 


16,562,675 


5MED Cluster Sc^wt ■ 










6,13] 


10,700,173 


- 


909,032 


11,609,22^ 


^MEO Cluster kk^\ ■ fJ^ 


:,2l\ 




- 


482 


4,73? 


13.897,877 


- 


i,3Ji-,622 


l3,474,/i99 


Mean/Tot J 1 Cost -jijvertf 








692 


7,066 


34,931,744 


4,273,394 


4,24d,408 


43,301,746 


Mojn/Tctal Cc/.t flon-^;ver.j 




4,658 




614 


3,609 


26,836,163 


2,:'^246 


3.^33,412 


52,608,823 


•^an/Tctjl Bureau Cost 


II, ^is 






6^4 


6,336 


6l,ei7,909 




7,/99,B20 


76,110,569 


BUREAU FOR IMF. EDUCATION Of THE 




















rn'jiijMLUi n"iii.'(L"r ILL' 






























I \3C4 


J 2,790,722 




1 o30,liOfi 


i 4,439,643 


K:-rj ■ s 










7,.n3 


3,034,393 


:,':^4},2'T/ 


664,170 


6,361,862 


Bnin Irijjrtjo «-';}) - ^^ 




4,^v; 




M 


6,410 


24,113,193 


4,1:%,.;.)? 


3,981,090 


32,790,330 


^ijspit;ii Scxoi - : 








48? 


3,970 


3,134,961 




433,;i[i 


3,368,279 


School lor Lareer [>'vt?lf;pf^er,t - ? 








766 


^,363 


703, 4QP 


3^"30 


106,696 


670,825 


jchool (or Vrh, - " 








;B6 


4,93. 


3,836,234 


I7|,?89 


760,062 


4,768.085 


\<iif'fi Instruct ioT - 


■ lei 


4,970 








1,993,614 




183,642 


2,077,256 


More lnstrur*lcr Phvsi', i\ - 


i,m: 


4,¥;6 




iB? 


5,m 


5,434,B3'^ 




533,984 


3,990,870 


HCf« Instruction [noticnij' - 




4,923 




482 


3,407 


1,1:2,73;. 




305,388 


5,428,546 


MfMn/ToTfll fObt 'iflvorf^ 




4,?67 






3,624 


15,472,459 


, 01, /2i 


2,043,936 


20,420,182 


Mfidn/Total (ost Vjn-'evi?r0 




4,^f.4 




m 


■^,233 


26,'^03,913 


14,3:.'' 


4,63i,B9B 


37,250,178 


Mf!()n/ Total Cost Roqular 




4,?4'^ 


i:8 


700 


3,077 


^>.72^,84h 


171, 7Bv 


943,704 


6,845,341 


Mean/ f Ota t Pureau CCiSt 




4,4:? 


7]|) 


701 




4B,IG6,262 


fi,7f?,e^i 


7,(2I,3^B 


64,313,701 


Mean/Total PureJu Ci;U 




















Less f'K;iilflr 




4,451 




:02 


6,0lr 


42,376,414 


B,f;l6,092 


6, ^7/, 634 


37,670,360 



43 



ERIC 



lable / ICoiilinuedj 



TCIAL DOLLAR CC51 





' . ' II 


i I ; 
1 ' 1 












AOM|N)STR/^riV[ 
AND SDPPOJ^T 
5ER'^!C[ COST 


TOTAL COST 






















CItj'j'jf'j ■ ;" 


1 

'I' 


[ : > : ! 
) ' 


'■' '* , 










I !\,rn 


I 160,996 
3,779.975 


'•V>'>fi/'c.Ti| V)P-'."W!rf"' 




u 
; J, 








2,ll{,(j2\ 






<,771,8?6 




-4 ' J 


' 








2,9I2,!I0 




i,Mi.r-6 


4,952,B22 


iiUPfALi r"n -'-.IN'. 




















j|„'h>,j! f;r t't; '!:* " 


i ' 


I ■ y 








099,^11 


1 ?4^344 

i,086 


i ICI.394 

25,1^: 

4fi7,520 


t M9,;3? 
M5,!j97 
!?,M0,7I8 


!rr.|.(>Irt;t; - 








'•■'( 






f.b4J?0 


4%\464 


3,167,939 
3,139,974 


"■in/*. Ml . t <",f.T.,' 




' J'- 












1,104,^^0 
1,^64,720 


10,973,486 
3,139,874 








' f,.; 


i„;i 


• 








I4ji3,360 




' ■ 

J,, ',. 


i i , ■' ' ' 


^; ) ; ; 


' 1 tn 
t III 




1 1 flV 

^ i filJt. f ! \ . 




I 1 j'^.J.),Uj*. 


^ ^,ll8.73t 
93,9?C,49J 










! 








I. M^),e':'6 


S 6,384,114 


















1 410,2^)? 


S 4,290,71? 








i 










I lf;0/;06 


< 2,93B,!?7 






' ■ 1 ■ 












< 1 1 Ll /V' 


^ i:0,77B,?75 


ALL -'i; |' "!m- ' • ■ • - 


\ 

\\> 


; : M . 




( , 'j; 
























:^J,4;] 




S:29.??4,^4| 




ivi i : 


' ..-111 

















Table 8 



f 



COST OF EOUCATING HANDICAPPED PUPILS IN NEW YORK CITY 
ALL INCLUSIVE METHOD 

NOVEMBER 19/5 



m m pypiL 



lOlAL OOLLW COST 



ERIC 



Educ^ble Hentdlly Retarded - NI; 
[rainable fieoully fielarded - 'j 
Track IV - S 

[loubly Handicappod/Hefitally 
findrded - S 

uccupdtiondl Iraifiing Center • 
[M» - NS 

(.'Ccupdliofial Iraifiinr] lerter ■ 
• IMP ' 

Occusational lrainin(] Center - 
DH/HH - S 

Mtai/Iotdl Lust Severe 
Meii/ Total '.est Jion-Severi 

•1e .in/ Total hurciu ['/.t 



AlID OTIOHAiLy DISIUR3ED imm 

"A" Center Dassos - S 
"B" Certer [losses - 
lipecidl jay khool - 
SHLO Cluster Scnool - S 
5M[0 Cluster xl^oul - 

Mean/Iotd) Cost Severe 

j»:Apj^t_:) 

HC dus ■ S'i 

Brain Inju'"^(l 'f^' -iJl - N'.' 

hospital ^cn()ul ■ 

Sciiod for 'jreer a'vol'j;rt.'nt - ' 

Schi'ul far Pr^jpiit 'jKU • ^ 

Hune IfistruCtiD'i ' R 

HCrU' IfiStruCtlor. PhyUJl '■ : 

Heme Instruction •[iioti}r,il - j 

Mtdn/^rtal C'JSt '^ovore 

HHf./lfjtdl ''ost ^ejular 

Hpan,Mt)tdl ilLiri:dii Cost 
llejfi/iail liuriMu Cost 
Pegul'ir 



Ai^D mm 







S hi? 




J , 0 ' J 


1 , 1 u J 




J, 


1 /(!?■ 
1 ,cU' 


36] 










IB(. 




3,4b3 


lb!) 


let) 




KM) 
0") 




4,043 


IJ/H 




1 (I'll 


5/7 


u.'^ln 
















m 


"J 11 

£,o/l 






1 ,Hho 


















');Hb 










SIS 






^ 1,147 






J, 413 


















m 














l.il? 




























m 


!.],,%/ 




m 




4,510 


b63 





101/4 






AtiD wm 


TOIAl 


m 


JST_ 





lRAII5PyRIAII()N'» 


.!iu;iicuosi. 


^J5[,_ 


81b 


5 4,34^ 




S 5,34^«4 




537,580,464 


B16 






2,I?9J36 


1,!)I5,3)2 


10,512,425 


Bib 


ijn 


l,5i;,]05 


400,5i5 


215,424 


2,l33,bBB 


m 




2,13y,OH5 


m,m 




3,35b,231 








IJ J , J 


V Iv ,07v 


3 ?0l Bill 


Jilt 
tilt) 


'♦(HO: 


1 AH lU 




JJC,7lO 


1 wii nid 

1 ,0lU,UI4 


Ulb 


I),4b4 




85,219 


1U?.Blb 


bHB,B99 




D ,Uj7 


Vj \1U 7nd 

If , j/7 , '□'4 




L , ' Jt. ,U(IO 


IH Ml ?57 


iilb 


4,3Ji 






/,6/0,4yi) 


40,7.B2,274 


HI6 


«,7W 


4y,UM,bb9 


9,14^j,5B4 ■ 


■ 10,1 33,088 


59^2^3,531 


jii, 
olti 


t LI C'Jl 


<lM iHl 






515 M 1U4 


010 


0, /tU 


1 C , 7 JQ , i^l'U 


^,?l^,i!4t) 


2,0!)i!,24i] 


1 7 21)9 7h() 


UU 

q!0 


0, JUi 


1 \ W Dill 


Q/'l Id; 






vl 


O.JUCi 


111 0)Ei 
















lb 7?7 V\ 


lU 


? Ilk 








4] 104 






!b,!i%,Hfa'j. 


?,^1'),?4'3 


3J^'b,^92 


32,93/, Iij7 








l> i'jV ilill 


8,1'j/JfciJ 


7h Hh') ?1! 


B16 






s i.uiaji^ 


J b7b.b4B 


5 4,534,bb2 


gID 




3 lu'j 4t;i! 


/,H4J,?9? 


bH9,[)2() 


\M2,27^ 


Dl« 






M%,/4? 


4,ij3.U4u 


■ 33.257.547 


M,! 


4,0?!) 


3,?l)^.b?b 




4bU,2BH 


3.bb5,b(]4 


iik 




7/^UJ 


!]H.4JU 


II.J,976 


ml, 549 


81b 


4,%S 


3.B3b,^J4 




/B^,072 


4,797,0^5 


il^ 


MIS 


l.B^3,bl4 




195,072 


2.088,(15 


SI2 






569, J44 


5,024, /ju 


S12 


5,43/ 


3,122,7^8 




324, bD8 


3,447 , 3bb 


594 


b.707 


1'nb64,H25 




2,154,7'ib 




bio 


D,345 


/;,?f)9,i5b 


b,7l4,3h^ 


4,30B,bBH 


17,792,209 


73a 


5,107 


!),7^'^,}34<^ 


\1\M 


9,']4,144 


5,BH5,7bl 


731 


■ 5,985 




b,7b/,b81 


7,^47,5613 


65.399,271] 


732 


b,105 ■. 




H,blb,09^ 


(),[i63,424 


58,513,497 



Table 8 (Continued) 



m m pypiL 



mmmm 

NWfROP mfY AND SUPPORT mi 

BUPEAUFOB U mm hAtlfllLAPrtO 



Classes - S 


I'l 


5 5^/43 • 


c 

J 


00 1 


) 010 ) 




Classes - MS 


193 








C ID 


^ nil 


■ Resource/Itinerant - NS 


blJ 


3!3b6 






2J40^" 


6,2?!) 


Hean/Totdl ^'ost ^pv^rp 

1 IV wily 1 w I «u J k t'l.fvlC 


?? 

LI 


J,/4J 




DDI 




7,22U 


Hear./Total Cost fJon-Severe 


m 


3,4]B 






l,S7ii 


6,010 


Hean/Iotal Bureau Cost 


m 


3,5IJ 






1,938 


b.OiiiJ 


mm FOR iH[ HEARiNii mm?m 














Classes -S 


12'J 


! 3,050 


t 
} 




J 0 10 > 
816 




Work Stud) - S 


32 


im 




18) 


^(j29 


School for the Deaf - S 


620 


6 644 A 










School for Language and Hearifig 














lii!);ajred ^ S 










olo 


^,250 


Resoiirce/Itinerant - >*JS 


m 


2,1121 




in 


2,340'" 


•1,534 


^lean/Iotal Cost Severe 




6,202 




8(j2 


■ 816 


I, HBO 


Mean/Iotdl Cost Non-Severe 


/lu 


2,021 




173 


2,340 


4,534 


Mean/Iotal Bureau Cost 


2,115 


'4,/99 




636 


1,328 


b,"/6!) 


mm m speech immw 














Speech Centers - 


U J 1 




I 


Of in 


5 L^M \ 


1,82(1 


Itifierant Services - 




149 




62 


2,340*** S 


2,551 


ne'jrologicallv immi 














muMiii mm?m - s 


4% 


51U.4'/4 


$ 


1,319 


s ei6 $ 


12,609 


PR[-f>LACEHEfJT CLASSES - S 




S 5,4b6 


$ 


1,639 • 


$ 816 $ 


7,911 


READINESS CLASSES - S 


33J 


S 4,6/4 


5 


2,?51 


5 512 \ 


7,93/ 


[EHiER m mmvM mmmD- 




iiijii 


S 


2,569 


\ ei6 s 


14,716 


ALL HAfjDlCAPPEO PUPILS**** 














Hean/Iotal Cost Severe 


15,/)1 


S S,3I2 


J 


1,005 


$ 722 5 


7,039 


f^jdn/Iota- Cost Non-Severe 


2J,24b 


3. MB 




630 


9U3 


5,281 


Hean/Iotal ::ost 


3y.9S7 ■ 


J 4,379 


J 


)fll 


S 830 S 


5,990 



""TncTudes all reii^bursable funds. See Appendix for components of OSEPPS cost, 

**Iransportatlon costs are based on Harch registers. 

'•♦Represents the cost of a regular Inon-OSEPPS) program, since the pupil attends 

regylar classes formtichof the day. 
'♦'Excludes DSEPPS programs serving "regular" pupils who are not classified as 

handicapped for state aid purposes. 

5 - Severe Handicap 
NS' Hon- Severe Handicap 
R - Regular Pupil 



\ 

\ 






TOTAL OOILAR COST 




liSEPPS* 
COSI 


IRAMIAflON'* 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
AMD SUPPORT 


lOIAl 
COST 


S lSb,l)02 
708,003 
2,063,035 


S la,4[j^ 
132,16/ 
348,724 


5 22,032 
157,488 
1,434,420 


J 195,579 
997,658 
3,846,179 


155,062 
2,771,038 


ld,485 
480,891 


22,032 
1,591,908 


, 195,579 
4,843,837 


2,926,100 


499,376 


1 613 1140 


5,039,416 


I 393,630 
186,494 
4,119,969 


$ 24,344 
6,086 
553!45? 


$ 105,264. ■ 

(0, 1 \L 

505,920 


S 523,238 
218,692 

fi 170 Uk 


4,013,699 
' 1,434,796 


664,120 
120,358 


509,184 
1 ,661 ,400 


5,187,003 
3,216,554 


8,?13,792 
1 ,434 ,796 


1,248,007 
120,358 


,1,146,480 
1,661,400 


11,108,279 
3,216,554 


10,14B,5B8 


' 1 368 36S 


7 fin? fiftn 


14,324,833 


\ 1.033,H21 
!) 767 618 


$ 632 794 
2,385,822 


90,045,540 


J 3,189,955 

OA IQA Qftn 


S 5,194,9fi3 


J 799,461 ■ 


{ d(ia Hf) 

4 HUH, F 00 


1 6,399,170 


\ im,m 


\ 1,032.262 


$ 425,952 


J 4,306,372 


J 1,556,59!) 


I 1 ]\^ iU 

9 1 1 '< ■ , 1 U J u 


t nn aq/i 


J 3,042,147 


\ 1,719,359 


1 'j25,6b5 


J 124,032 


J 2,369,056 


\ 83,460,650 
B7,134,775 


$15,783,082 
14,644,433 


$11,341,520 
20,982,728 


$110,585,252 
122,761.936 


JUU.595,425 


$30,427,515 


$32,324,243 


$233,347,188 



^able 9 

1975-1976 SYSTEM-WIDE ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORT SEWICE COSTS* 



I. l\STRlCT!OfjAL PROGRAMS 

A, Liruct ht/rrij:tl3M^l Prognirs- 
District School Boards ond 
Ad'nlnhtrjttlon 

5. Indirect Instruct I jnal Fro^rans - 
Pupil Personnel Services; Planning, 
Research and Developirent Services 

^, Ancillary Pupil f-upport Pro;jr(3fn5 

I. School 5i?:urity 
School lunch 

TOTfl INSTPUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

II. lITY-^^IDE ADMINISTRATION AND SliPPOi^T 

A. ward of ^d. /Policy (^evQlopnie.it 

D, Gerenl Lity Adf^lnl&tration - 

[yecuttve Offices; Audit, Varcigenent 

and i.e(^al Services; Lator delations; 
Public' affairs 

C, Porsonnoi 

D, Eiisinebs and Administration 

TCTAl ADMI^JSTf^ATICti AND ^IjPPORT 

III, FACILITfES PLANNl^JG, CCNSTRUCTtON, 
r-'£PATION AHD VAl^iTENANCE 

IV. PENSIONS AND FR|f;GE BE^lFUS 

^FITOABLE'AND FUNDED PROGW^ 
CETA; Drug ^.buser; 'ti^iP', ',ledlca|, 
Dertat, and health ^ 

VI. COLLECTIVE BARGAINIMG ^:5ERVl 

VI L DEBT SEf^VICE 

G^/,ND TOIAL 



RO^S^^ILLFR ODST B«IC EDXATIONAL 
VcTKiD PERpiJPIL** PROGRAM METhOO 





14, 7C 


I6,47e,l5(i 


9,276,147 
Ii5,4fi7,9?9 


7.77 
106.44 


6.27M47 
113, 4B], 97b 


M7^,905,546 


5164.04 


5!75,70^.J70 




5 M!) 


! 1,223,5?) 




^,91 


6,306,332 


7,476,933 


7.01 




'r m inn 


15.45 


16,472,190 


I 31.478,995 


I ''9.')2 


5 31,470,993 


il99,:!56J6^i 


5186.89 


52j^736,I64 


!107,5I2,02Q 


5100.64 


'i 107,512,020 


5 10,500,000 


i 9.85 


5 10,500,000 


5 ^^1,7^.8,359 


} 48,55 


5 5l,75P,e59 






1250,466,42:, 


S575,40\682 


5559.69 


5638, 197,628 



COST 

PFfr Fun:** 


ALL INCLIWE 

^iETH(lU 


COST 
PER PUP! 


5 )M4 


I 3I,465,0a'i 


5 35.14 




It,, 476, 156 


h.45 


7.77 


P,2?6,I47 


.77 


I0G,.14 


II 3,. 487, 9^(3 


106.44 




1175,705,370 


5164.79 




5 1,223,533 


! M5 




6,306,332 


5,91 


"^ol 


7,476,930 


7.0! 


t5.4'i 


16,472,190 


15,45 


i J'', 52 


5 51,478,993 


1 29 5? 


tnO.I7 


5;!02,7^=6,I64 


5190,17 


^I00,fi4 


^107 5,2 0^0 


5IC0 84 




J 42,684,933 


5 40,04 


I 4^'.5 


5 51,758,859 


! 48.55 


!242.44 


1258,486,422 


5242.-4 


>7BM' 


5'^70. 382,811 


5816.35 



"Executive Bud]et, Ef«^'-136, Audited October 31, 19-5 register. 
*'I,G66J97 pufjils Inciudirj fyll-time enulvalont Idndergarten and exckdlng pre-kln^ergarton. 
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Table 10 

DSEPPS PORTION OF TOTAL COST 
EXAMPLE FROM THE APPENDIX 

(READINESS CLASSES 
DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975) 

CLASSES 
SEVERE 

Register 522 

T'j^al Register 100% 

Central DSEPPS Managanent $ 17 

Bureau Manag- 21 

Admim'strai 10 

Clerical & Secretarial ^ 11 

Instructional Services 3,049 

Supervi sors 51 

Teachers 2,524 

Teacher Aides 474 

Instructional Support 723 

Supplies & Equipment 66 

Guidance Counselors 80 

Other Professional s 119 

Diagnostic/Cl inical 458 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 1,140 
Leasing 

Fringe Benefits 375 

Pensions 765 

SUB-TOTAL $4,950 

Title VI 506 

SUB-TOTAL - $5,456 
Title 1 

SUB-TOTAL $5,456 
Other Reimbursabl e 

SUB-TOTAL y $5,456 

Transportation^ ' 1 >639 

TOTAL ' ' . 57,096 

55 



^Transportation costs are based on March 1976 register. Per 
pupil costs may differ slightly, for those calculated directly 
from figures for total dollar costs. 
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SECTION VII 
SOME INTERPROGRAM COST COMPARISONS 



Having reviewed the manner in which the cost data are presented, 
some tentative comparisons and observations can be made. Conclusions 
drawn primarily from fisca"" data, without extensive additional know- 
ledge of the programs can only be preliminary. However, the cost 
figures highlight important issues and problems. 



The analysis presented i r'; tlii s section is neither comprehensive, 
nor is each point in itself fully developed. The material is offered 
as a series of observations in order to suggest the type of analysis 
that can be done with the data. Only "basic educational program 
method" costs will be discussed in this section. 



★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 



Total cost varies widely among programs: 



- The mean co^t of bureau programs for the 
severely handicapped ranges from S5,524 
per pupil in che Bureau for the Physically 
Handicapped to 57,784 per pupil in the Bu- 
reau for the Hearing Handicapped. 

- The -cost per pupil in the four non~bureau 
programs ( Neurol ogical ly Iir.pai red-Emotional ly 
Handicapped, Pre-Pl acement Classes, Readiness 
Classes, and the Center for the Multiply Handi- 
capped) ranges from S7,525 to 514,072. 

- Tne program for educable mentally retarded 
children is among the least expensive, with 
a cost of $4,^43 per pupil. 

- A st^verely emotionally disturbed child 
in an "A" Center Class costi S9,478. 
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t )st differentials among programs are priinari!;/ a function of 
variations in eApendi tiires for instructional services, supportive 
clinical services, and transportation. Children with handicaps 
that require small class sizes for effective education are much 
more expensive to educate. In his series of studies on special 
education, William P. flcLure has found that the pupi 1 - teacher ratio, 
or average nuiiiber of pupils per certified teacher, is the most im- 
portant factor, influencing cost differentials among programs.* This 
is because the cost of instruction is usually the single largest ^^x- 
penditure in a program. 

- Instructional services and support con- 
stitute 49:s of the total cost of the pro- 
gram for educable mentally retarded children. 

- 55 . of the Neurol ogical ly Impaired- 
Emotionally Handicapped program costs 

are in instructional services and support. 

Transportation costs are also an important factor in explaining 
the variation in cost among programs. Because special education pro- 
grams are often located at some aistance from a pupil's home, all 
elementary level pupils are entitled to bus transportation, although 
some do walk to school. Junior and senior high pupils use public 
transportation if their handicapping conditions do not prohibit it. 



^T^fHiam P. McLure, Robert A. Burnham, and Robert A. Henderson, 
Special Education: Needs, Costs, Methods of Financing , Un i - 
versity"of Illinois at IJrbana-Cl^.ampaign, May 1975. 
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Specially constructed vehicles make the cost of transporting 
some physically handi ca|5ped pupils very high. Transportation costs 
\/dry widely among programs depending on the type O) vehicle, the 
passenger capacity of the venicle, and whether "matron" attend.mts 
are used:* 



- The average cost of transportation for a 
child in a class for the severely visually 
impaired is estimated to be S661 per pupil. 

- The estimated cost of transporting a 
severely orthopedical ly handicapped child 
in a lift-bus or ramp-wagon is $3,413 per 
pupil, almost half of the entire program 
cost. 



New York State reimburses the Board of Education for 90X of the 
cost of transporting handicapped children. Therefore, while transpor- 
tation expenditures represent a real total cost, they are not a majo^ 
portion of the New York City "tax levy" cost of educating hand^*: apped 
chi 1 dren. 



* ★ * ★ * 



Current thought in the field of special education recommends 
educating a child in the "least restrictive environment." This means 
teaching a child in a setting as close to "normal" as possible. One 
alternative is "mainstreaming" or educating a handicapped child in 
a regular class with the addition of special supportive services. 



*It must be emphasized that these transportation costs were 
calculated from incomplete data. They give a rough idea of 
the magnitude of the cost differential between types of handi- 
caps, but differences on the order of 10% between programs 
should not be construed as meaningful. 
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However, existing cost data for resource room and itinerant service 
prograns provide iniKed evidence as to wliether mai nstreami ng would 
be significantly cheaper, 

- In tlie l>ureau for the Hearing Handicapped, 
pr*og^aiic' serving pupils in resource rooms 
or through itinerant teachers cost $4,331 
per student, compared to an average per 
pupil bureau cost of 56,664. The resource/ 
itinerant program, therefore, costs only 
two-thirds as much as tlie average bureau 

p r eg ram. 

- In the Bureau for the Visually Handicapped, 
the resource/ i tinerant program is actually 
more expensive than the bureau avv:^age 
cost, 

Higlier costs in a resource room or itinpraiit service program may 
occu*^ because ttie total cost is tne su-r\ che regular program cost 
pi us trio cost of the additional DSEPPS services they receive. 

More analysis needs to be done on the costs of mai nstreami ng . 
However, these figures indicate that mai nstreami ng may not be as in- 
expensive as it first appears. 

***** 

The cost profiles are useful in analyzing programs which provide 
home instruction, A look at Table 7 shows the surprising fact that 
home instruction is not as expensive as is commonly thought, Vlhen 
transportation expendi tures^ are included, it actually costs almost 
SZ.bCO more to educate a severely • orthopedical ly handicapped child 
in a special class than at home, 
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- A severely physically handicapped child 
costs 57,813 per year to educate in a 
special class. 

- A homebound physically handicapped pupil 
costs 55,388. 

However, cost cannot be the only consideration. A home-bound child 
receives only five to ten hours of inst. uction per week and no suppor- 
tive services. Educational considerations dictate that a child be 
educated in a school class whenever possible. 

★ * ★ ★ ★ 

Our comparative analysis of several programs illustrates how a 
public school system can be saddled with large cost increases as a 
result of changes in policy. In recent years there has been an effort 
to deinstitutionalize handicapped children. Students in the Center for 
Multiply Handicapped Children are examples of this trend. Until re- 
cently, public school systems would have neither attempted nor been 
expected to serve these severely multiply handicapped children. In 
fact, the New York City'^HBl system is a pioneer in this area, and 
the Center for Multiply Handicapped Children has been federally desig- 
nated as a demonstration project. 

Because of the wide array of supportive services tliat must be 
offered to these children, costs are high: 
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- The cost per pupil in a Center for 
[lultiply Handicapped Children is 
S14,072, 

- This is more than twice the average ex- 
penditure per handicapped child, 

Sincp the public schools of New York City must now serve all handi- 
capped children, the school system has been forced to absorb large 
cost increases in this area. 

Track IV classes for profoundly retarded children are another 
example of the trend toward deinstitutionalization. Track IV classes 
have been accepting numbers of children who have recently been released 
(under legal mandate) from the state-funded Uillowbrook Developmental 
Center for retarded children. The public school system, at a cost of 
S7,742 per child, must now provide ar appropriate education for these 
pupi 1 s. 

Classes for the severely emotionally disturbed ("A" Center Classes) 
are yet a?iother example of how changes in public policy can have a major 
impact ovi school system costs. Five years ago, .these children were 
offered one of three options: 1)- placement in "special day schools" 
which, at that time, were akin to detention centers for children who 
evidenced violent and aggressive behavior; 2) placement in a Regular'' 
classroom; 3) exclusion from school as a result of being "uneducabl e," 
Now experts in the field of special education agree that much can be 
done for these children, assuming that adequate resources are provided. 
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However, "adequate" resources are extensive and costly in this parti- 
cular instance S9/78 a year per pupil in order to provide the 
required sirali class instruction and the needed support snrvices of 
a professional and parapro Sessional mental health staff. 
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SECTION VIII 

A PROJECTION OF WHAT SPECIAL EDUCATION COSTS "SHOULD BE" 

As we mentioned previously, the study conducted by Rossmil 1 er , 
et. al . , resulted in a set of "indices" which can be used to project 
what costs should actually be tor nine different types of special 
education programs. In other words, these indices reveal the ex- 
pected "excess cost" of each special education program above the 
average cost of a program for "regular" students. The indices were 
devel oped from data collected in twenty-four school districts having 
exemplary programs for the handicapped. 

The Rossmil ler indices were computed by dividing the per pupil 
cost of a special education program by the per pupil cost of a regular 
education program. This computa^ - .1 yields a ratio whicli is greater 
than 1.0 if the special education program is more expensive, and less 
than 1.0 if it is cheaper. Since the indices assume that programs for 
handicapped children have the same basic costs as those for regular 
students, plus the additional cost of speciajl education resources, 
the cost indices are all greater than 1,0. 

In 6.rder to project what special education programs should cost 

^ 

in New York City's public schools, the Rossmiller indices were multi- 
plied by the school system's regular program cost in 1975-1976.* 



*As shown in Tabl ell. 
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Tobl.- II 

iiW vQRK CITY AVERAGt COST PliR REGULAR PUPIL, 1975 19/6- 
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This calculation yields an expected cost for the nine types of special 
education programs for which the indices were derived. Table 12 shows 
the results of these projections. For example: 



- The cost of the regular program in the 
public schools of New York City is $1 ,853, 
calculated according to the Rossmiller 
method. 

- The cost indices show that a program for 
the educable mentally retarded is 1.87 
times as expensive as the regular pro- 
gram. 

- Therefore, the expected cost of Nev; 
York City's educabl e nsontal ly retarded 
progra::^ i s $3,465. 



The projected costs are con-ared to the actual costs in Table 13.* 
In five of the nine program types, our costs are within 10% of the pro- 
jected costs. The remaining four program types are substantially more 
expensive than would be expected. For example: 



■ Programs for the educable mentally retarded 
have actual costs which are ^3% nigher than 
the projections. 

- Programs for the multiply hdn:; capped are 
actually 90% more expensive tPan the pro- 
jections indicate. 



There are a number jf possible reasons why r^ur special education 
. programs act-j^My cost more than they should according to the Rossmiller 
i.idices. ■ Most importantly.. t;,e Rossmiller method (with all its e:;c l Msions) 



*Thesc costs were calculated according to the Rossmiller method 
described in Section V and summarized in Table 5. 
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Table 12 

ROSSMILLER METHOD EXPECTED COST OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 
1975-1976 





AVE^.AGE 
COST PER 

Omil AD DIlDli 


-OSSMILLER 

1 NUtX 


EXPECTED 
LOST 


Educable Me.itally Retarded 


$1 ,bj. 


1 .8? 


$3,465 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


SI ,853 


2.10 


$3,891 


Auditorily Handicapped 


SI ,853 


2.99 


S5,540 


Visually Handicapped 


$1,853 


2.97 


$5,50? 


Physically Handicapped 


SI ,853 


3.6A 


$6,745 


Speech Handicapped 


SI, 853 


1.18 


$2,187 


Spec ial Learn i ng Di sorders 


SI ,853 


2.16 


$4,002 


Emotionally Disturbed 


SI ,853 


2.83 


$5,244 


Multiply Handicapped 


$1 ,853 


2.73 


$5,059 
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Table 13 



COMPARISON OF ROSSMILLER METHOD EXPECTED COSTS 
AND NEW YORK CITY ACTUAL COSTS FOR HANDICAPPEb CHILDREN 



NOVEMBER 1975 



NYC ACTUAL 

ROSSI'ILLER ROSSMILLER 

METHOD EXPECTED.- PERCENT 
COST* COST DIFFERENCE 



Educable Mentally Retarded 


$ 3,909 


$ 3,465 


+ 15^ 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


4,947 


3,891 


+ 27 


Auditor;! ly Handicapped 


5,593 


5,540 


+ 1 


V i sua My Hand i capped 


5,558 


5,503 


+ 1 


Physically Handicapped 


6,342 


6,745 


- 6 


Speech Handicapped 


2,041 


2, 187 


- 7 


Special Learning Disorders 


6,24; 


4,002 


+ 56 


Emotionally Disturbed 


5,767 


5,244 


+ 10 


Multiply Handicapped 


9,605 


5,059 


+ 90 



"^Each category includes the following fNlYC programs, according to ' 
the Pvossmiller definitions: 

I) EMR Class, Occupational, Training Center - EMR; 2) TMR Class, 
Occupational Training Center - TMR; 3) Whole bureau except 
School for Languag.. and Hearing impaired; 4) '/-/hole bureau; 
5) HC buL., HC-20; 6) Speech Centers, public school itinerant 
service- to regular pupils; 7) School for Language and {-leaning 
I mp^ii red, HC-30, School for Career Development; 8) Whole bureau; 
9) D)ubly Handicapped/Mentally Retarded Classes and Occupational 
Training Center, Center for Multiply Handicapped, Pre-Pf ^^cement 
c I asses, Neurol ogi ca I l-y Impa i red-Fmct iona i I y Hand i capped . 
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tend", to underes'. .mate the real cost of the regular education program 
in our school system. Thus, the projected special education costs are 
too low to the extent that the regular program cost is underestimated. 
The differer : betweci actual special education costs in our school sys- 
tem and what they should be according to the projections is, therefore, 
not as great as it appears. 

The cost index is not timebound since it is a ratio of the regular 
cost in any given y?ar to the special education program cost in the 
same year. However, the relationship of regular to special education 
program costs may change over the years. The data for the Rossmiller 
study was collected in 1968-1969, seven years previous to the current 
study. Considering the magnitude of the change in public expecta- 
tions and legal requirements for special education during tlie past 
four years, it is quite possible that the cost of special education 
programs has increased relative to the regular education program. 

Another reason lor the difference between projected and actual 

/ 

costs may result from variations in the kind and degree of handicap 
subsumed within each program cl assi ficatidn. The Rossmiller study 
does not present dny analysis of cost factors by severity of handi- 
cap within a category. Wtien programs are aggregated into large 
summary groups (eg., emotionally disturbed), it is difficult to 
know exactly what types of handicaps are being served. In two 
districX^ which have a program for the emotionally disturbed, 
one may priiiiM>'*ily r.erve children with behavior problc^n::. ivhile 
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another may include distinct programs for autistic children pro- 
grams which require much more intensive resources. Obviously the 
average cost of one district's program for the emotionally disturbed 
will be different from that of the other district. 

Special education programs in New York City generally Include 
more severely handicapped children than other districts. New York 
City's population is so large that there are enough children with 
any specific handicap to form a "program" in the school system. 
Therefore, New York City's costs tend to be higher. For instance, 
the high comparative cost of the program for multiply handicapped 
children is probably due to the fact that New York City is serving 
severely handicapped pupils who would be in institutions or private 
schools if they lived in other school districts. It is only in the 
last few years that some school systems have begun serving children 
with such extensive handicaps. Other analysts have also noted 
Rossmiller's low cost factor for the multiple handicapped group.* 

"Special learnintj Mi:>orders" constitute another type of handicap 
having actual costs higher than projected costs. Once again, this is 
probably due to the fact that our school system provides special edu- 
cation services only to ttie most severely handicapped within this 

^ Federal Regist er, Vol. 41, No. 96 Monday, May 17, 197b, 
p. ^U35'6. 
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category. This happens because spocial learning disorders are not 
considered an ''aidable'' category by New York State. Therefore, the 
less severely handicapped within this category are not provided with 
special education services. 

Another factor which explains some of the difference between 
projected and actual costs in New York City is related to the metho- 
dology used in the Rossmiller study. The Rossmiller indices are 
actually the ratios calculated from the median, or mi ddl e_cx)St 
district in each handicap category. Hal f' of'^'thG districts sur- 
veyed had higher ratios. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
some of^New York City's costs are higher than those projected 
from the median cost district. 

In spite of all these qualifications, the projections based 
on the Rossmiller indices are an indicator, however flawed, of an 
adequate cost for a special education program. New York City pro- 
grams having costs which are higher than those projected should 
be scrutinized closely to determine the cost-efficiency of the 
services provided. 
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SECTION IX 

RELATIVE COSTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK CITY 

Much of the recent interest in special education costs is a result 
of recent efforts to establish state and federal aid formulas which are 
adequate and equitable. The education of exceptional children is so ex- 
pensive, and costs vary so widely, that traditional flat grant or pupil 
weighting formulas are not always adequate. Since the public schools of 
New York City have such extensive and comprehensive special education 
programs, detailed information regarding what these programs actually 
cost should contribute substantially to the ongoing effort aimed at 
finding equitable and effective aid formulas. 

Table 14 shnws the relative cost of each special education - pro- 
gram compared co the regular instructional program, both calculated 
according to the basic educational program metliod. These relative 
cost differentials are directly com[iarable to the indices calculated 
in the Rossmiller study. They show how much more expensive each 
special education program is relative to the cost of the school 
system's regul ai^ program. The differentials are calculated by 
dividing the cost oer pupil in each special education program by 
our school system's average per "regular" pupil cost, 5>2,294. 

The relative cost indices range from 1.06 for itinerant speech ser- 
vices to 6.13 for Ihe Center for Ilultiply Handicapped Children. 
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- The regulu? proq/am has a cost index of 
KOO, 

- A cost index of 1 .06 for itinerant speech 
services means that this program is K06 
times more expensive than the regular pro- 
gram,- In other- word5-r itinerant speech 

services represent a 6% additional cost 
above the regular program. 

In the example above, the reader should note that although itin- 
erant speech services are "inexpensive" relative to other special 
education programs, these services still constitute costs above and 
beyond those of the regular education program. According to New York 
State regulations, students receiving itinerant speech services are 
not eligible for special education aid. This means that the additional 
cost of providing si 'i services is bourne entirely by the school system. 

The cost index for al 1 non-severely handicapped pupils is 2,26, 
This means that the New York State aid formula (which. gives a 2,0 
weighting to all non-severely handicapped pupils) is not presently 
adequate. It is probable that the changed requirements for special 
education during the past few years have increased the cost of pro- 
grams for the handicapped more than that of programs for regular 
ctiildren. 

State aid for severely handicapped students was 52,985,81 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 1975-1976, As would be expected, 
this amount is significantly more than the amount raised by the 2,0 
weighting for non-severely handicapped students. However, it does 
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not begin to make up the difference in cost between regular and 
severely handicapped students. The difference between the average 
cost of a program for the severely handicapped {excluding trans- 
portation) and the aid received per severely handicapped pupil leaves 
S4,066 {for each pupil) which must be made up from tax levy and other 
sources. In the case of a regular student, the excess of cost over 
state operating aid is only SI ,66'<^ per pupil. In other words, it 
takes two and a half times more money from tax levy and other sources 
to fund each severely handicapped student than it does for each 
regular student.* 



The current New York State aid formula is based on information at 
least four to five years old. We hope the data in this report will en- 
courage a reevaluation of the current state aid formula. 



■^Average cost of a severely handicapped pupil, less transporta- 
tion cost) less severely handicapped aid per pupil enrolled in 
1975, equals funds that must be made up from tax levy and other 
sources for each severely handicapped pupil (S6,934 - 1 ,UU5 - 
l.«63 ^ S4,U66). Average cost per regular pupil, less trans- 
portation cost) less operating aid per non-handicapped pupil 
enrolled in 1975, equ.Tl s funds that must be made up from tax 
levy Aw\ other sources for each regular pupil (S2,294 - 61 - 
5/1 SI ,66^) . 
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SECTION X 
PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC SCHOOL COSTS 

Private education for handicapped children is currently the 
subject of controversy, in terms of both the quality of the educa- 
tional services provided and the legitimacy of private school place- 
ment. Until recently, the ready availability of public money en- 
couraged the establishment of private schools which cater to 
handicapped children. More than 5,000 handicapped children from 
New York City presently attend these private schools at public 
expense. Although tne New York State Education Law provides for 
the placement of handicapped children in private schools if appro- 
priate public school programs, ai^e not available, state and local 
policy does require placement 1n the latter whenever possible. 

DSEPP5 Gstimaces tnat at least 20;^ of handicapped children from 
New York City currently (.attending private school s could adequately be 
served in our public scfiool system. This is partly dut^ to the fact 
that, in the past, parents could place tlieir liandicapped children in 
private schools regardless of whetlier appropriate public school 
services were available. Since 1975, however, all new handicapped 
children scheduled for placement in private scliools must first be 
screened by the DSEPPS Evaluation and Placement Units in order to 
determine whether appropriate public school services are available. 
One result of the recent expansion of special education programs 
in the public schools of New York City is that more and more handi- 
capped children can be adequately served in the public sector. 
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New York City is currently involved in a lawsuit challenging 
the "improper'' placement of 6U0 handicapped children in private 
schools. According to DSEPPS, private schools have certain dis- 
advantages which make these pi acements suspect: 



- A child in a private school is less likely 
to be reevaluated for improvement and placed 
back into a regular education class with 
special supportive services. Reevaluation 
and "mainstreaming" whenever possible are 
expressed goals of current special education 
theory. 

- Private schools have fixed locations, while 

a public school system with over 1 ,000 school 
buildings can prov le programs wherever the 
need is greatest. Transportation costs are 
therefore less. 

- A public school system with extensive 
supportive clinical services can, in 
iviany cases, provide higher- quality 
programs tlian those in tlie private 
school s. 



In connection with other considerations, ttie comparative costs 
of educating these students should be one factor in deciding on a 
placement. The relevant cost consideration for the public schools 
is the marginal, or incremental cost of educating an additional 
group of students. Adding ten more children to a special education 
program does not increase most costs. Expenditures for building 
maintenance will not be higher, nor will any extra supervisors 
be hired. Total expenditures for certain services may increase, 
depending on the number of children added to a handicap program^ 
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These incremental costs are for teachers, paraprofessional s, pensions, 
and fringe benefits. But even ttiese costs will increase only if there 
is no spacp m existing classes, and a new class i be formed. 



"' Table 15 compares the costs of special education programs in 

public and private schools.* In this tabi.e, and the discussion which 
follows, marginal costs represent an outside 1 imi t . The actual in- 
cremental cost of adding one or two students is either nonexistent 
or negligible. Marginal costs come into play only when a significant 
number of students enter the school system, thus necessitating the 
establishment of new classes. Column 4 in Table 15 shows the diff- 
erence between the incremental cost of adding a child to a public 
school program and the private school tuition for a child in tlie 
same handicap category.** In most cases, the cost of adding a 
handicapped child to a public school program is less: 



- At least 40': of the private school tuition 
can be saved by taking an educabl e mental ly 
retarded' Chi 1 d into a public school progr jm. 



""transportation expenditures are excluded from the cost per pupil 
because the Board of EduL.tion pays for transportation loth to 
public and private schools. However, the cost per pupil in tlie 
public schools does include the following services which are 
provided to the private schools at Board of Education expense: 
original diagnostic testing for placement; central DSEPPS :dminis- 
tration. Board of Education, Chancellor, Deputy Chancellor, and 
the State Aid Office; speech services to pupils in privc'-e schools 
(S4UU per pupil receiving service). Costs associated witli tliese 
components are reflected in the public school figures, but not in 
private school tuition figures. 

^^^Average private school tuition was calculated by dividing tlie tot- 
tuition paid for pupils with a particular type of handicap in all 
non- residential pr i vate school s by the total number of pupils. 
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COMPARISON OF SPECIAL EDUCATION COSTS IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 

1975-1976 ^ \ 



PROGRAtl 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 



COST PER 
PUPIL* 



(1) 



INC!(EnFNTAL 
COST PER PUPIL 



AVERAGE 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TUI TION 

: — T3l 



;■ DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN COLUMNS 

1 and 3 

(41 



BUREAU FOR CHILDREN WITH RETARDED 
MENTAL D EVELOPMENT 

Educable Itontally Retarded 
Trainable i-lentally Retarded 
Track IV 

Doubly Handicapped/Mentally 

Retarded 
Occupational Training Center 

EMR 
TMR 

DH/MH 

BUREAU FOR THE SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
AND EMO T IONALLY DISTURBE D 

"A" Center CI asses 
"B" Center Classes 
Spec i al Day School s 

BUREAU FOR THE P HYS ICALL Y HA N D ICAPPL J 

HC Bus 
HC - ?'J 

Brain I^ijured (HC-30).- 

School for Career Devel 0(x;ient 

BUREAU _F OR THE VI SUALLY HANDICAP PED 

Classes Severe 
Classes Non-Severe 

. BU^^AU ^'f3R J>Ji-..l^^/*^W,I^JlJjAy^*I[',^Pi'lP 

Classe*^ 
■ work Study 
School for the Oeaf 
School for Language and Hearing 
Impaire/J 

MEUROLOGICAl.LY IMPA'RrO - F'I'JTIONALl.Y 

Ji/^JilL^A^^A- - 

L^?liLk/\^.Ell!: NX. _k '.- ^ I^-^: 

CENThP FOP TrU. M'-ILIIPLY HAMl) I'.APi'L 



S 3,550 
4,230 
6,535 

• 5,664 



3,838 
4,058 / 
4,587/ 



S ;>,3U8 
/2,993 



/ 



7,400 
5,838 
5,UU5 



4,157 
4,4U0 
5,360 
5,973 



4,455 



3,83^j 
4,358 
7,233 

' ,U53 



lu, '5: 

-,.:42 
\ 1 ,483 



3,707 
4,14^ 



2,174 
2,389 
2,642 



4,66U 
3,613 
2,934 



3,163 
3,029 
3,787 
3,851 



3,772 
3,287 



2,486 
3,014 
5,193 

4,337 



b,;i'u5 

4,038 

.^853 



$ 3,851 
4,319 
4,421 

5,308 



3,851 
4,319 
5,308 



4,700 
4.602 
4.700 



6,394 
6,078 
4,866 
4,855 



4,d^34 



5,?00 
5, 'JO 

b, * J 

4,404 



4,56/ 
4,059 

4,/;n' 



40% 
16,'- 
22;, 



45 X 

" 50^;. 



38.. 



5V: 
50% 
22% 
21% 



IIX 



52% 
42X 
Oi 

2% 



+ 36 r. 



^ '"^B.v.ir eMii'-^at^onal progran metnO'J exrluding transportation and Title 1 funds. 
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It costs less to take a severely 
' orthopedical ly handicapped child into 
e public school program than to pay the 
average private school tuition. 



In two cases the private school tuition is less than the incremental 
cost to the public schools: 



- It costs 36% more to take in another 
neurological ly impai red-emotional ly ^ 
handicapped chfld than to send him to 
a private school . ' 



The incremental cost of educating 

mul tiply handicapped child is 13% more 

than the average private school tuition. 



Higher public school costs occur only when the number of tiandicap^ed 
children added to existing programs require the establishment of additional 
cla^sses. In terms of total (not incremental) dollars per pupil, public 
school costs are nigher than private tuition in many cases. One reason 
for this is that private schools receive donations of jioney and services 
vvhicli are excluded from their total cost when tuition is calculated. 
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APPENDIX 



PROFILES OF PROGRAM COSTS WITHIN 
THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND PUPIL Pf-RSONNEL SERVICES 
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Bureau tor Children with RetarcJed Mental Developmeni 
DSEPPS Per Pupil Coo* Profile 
DSEPPS Program Cost Profile 

Burodu for Socially Maladjusted and Ennoiion;illy nisTu.i- 
ChildrL'n 

DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 

DSEPPS PrOgr^nn Cost Profile 
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Bureciu for ".^ Education of the Ph/rjically Handicapped 
DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Progrann Cost Profile 
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Bureau for the Visually Handicapped 
DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Procjram Cost Profile 
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Bureau for the Hearing Handicapped 
DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Program Cost Profile 
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Bureau for Speech Innprovement 

DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Program Cost Profile 
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Neuroloqically Impaired -Emotionnlly HancJicapped 
DSEPPS Per Fupil Co^i Ptu'tWc 
DSEPPS Program Cost Proftle 
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Pre-Pi.'icement Classes 

DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profil 
DSEPPS Piocjurn Cosr ProfiK 
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Readiness Cl.jsses 

DSEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Program Cost Profile 
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Center Multiply HancJicapped 

.^SEPPS Per Pupil Cost Profile 
DSEPPS Program Cost Profilo 
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)nTL'grd:j(! Programs 

DSEPPS Program Cost Prof-h; 
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D)agn«)Sti(: arvi Clinicjl Services 

DSEPPS Program Cost Profile 
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BURPAU FOR CHIID^EN WITH RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
DSE^PS, PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 19/5 
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BUREAU FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
om PER PUFIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 19/5 



RESOURCF 



Re(]i3tL^r 

i Total f^eqlster 

CentrdI D5[f^Pi: Mon-'qerent 

Pur eel 'J -'^nu-jenent 

Clerical ^ecretaridl 

hstructioral Services 
5u:iervi'3ors 
lOiicbers 
Tedcher Aides 

Instructional Support 
S'joclies i Equipnont 
GuiuancG Counselors 
ether Professionals 
Cirirostic/CI incidi 

lr^>tltuticnal Operations 
LOrVsinq 

Frinqe Benefits 
Pensions 

sub-total' 

litU) VI 
li^Io I 

SL'B-TCTmL 
ether ReinbLrrxible 

SUE-TOTAL 
Transpcjf.ricn'* 

'lOTAL 



CLASSES 


CLASSES 


ITINERANT 


MEAN COST 


MEAM COST 


COST 




fiON-SEVfRE 


NON-oEVFRE 


SEVERE 


f«[i-SEVERE 


JOTAL 


21 




613 


4.1 




0;.) 


3.5J 
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J 5 








5 5 


00 
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69 
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37 
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],\\\ 


?,bl8 


2,363 


3,113 


2,428 


2,450' 
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\ 2,242 


2,249 


2,287 


2,247 


2,249 
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62 


82 


927 


b'l 


44 


927 


49 


78 




47 


40 


46 


41 


41 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


B59 


- 


- 


859 


■ 


28 


16 


15 




16 


4 


4 




m 


B27 


1,063 


834 


841 




252 


225 


229 


231 


231 


8}4 


604 


602 


fl34 


605 


610 




55,634 


53,353 

i 


55,193 


53,405 


53,463 




35 


33 


■ 35 


35 


33 




{3,669 


55,366 


55,233 


53,438 


53,496 




53,669 


55,566 


55,233 


53,438 


55,496 


510 


0 




510 


0 


17 




53,669 


53,366 


55,745 


53,438 


$3,513 




685 


569 ■ 


661 . 


597 


599 


56, '.04 


J4,3':'4 


55,935 


56,404 


54,035 


54,112 




Asportation costs aro based on torch 1976 register. Per pupil costs may differ slightly from 
thosu calculated directly frcfri figures for total dollar costs. 



BUREAU FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
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CLASSES CLASSES 
SEVERE NON-SEVERE 



Register 27 193 

? Total Register 3.3J ' .23.1? 
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SUB' "OTAL ■ 


1141,239 


1707,986 
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17 


SUB-TOTAL 


$155,062 


$708,003 


Transportation 


18,485 


132,167 


TOTAL 


$173,547 


$840,170 
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Sy^-TOTAL 
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NON-SEVERE 


TOTAL 1 
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73.6? 
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lOOj 
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$ 3,678 


$ 3,803 
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71 41 S 
41,992 
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Z J, 1 
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inn 777 
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369, /D3 
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99 f,94 


186,284 

40J, /7O 


192,455 
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$140, 538 


$2,744,061 


$2,384,399 


20,297 


951 


26,960 


27,911 


$2,063,035 


$141,289 


$2,771,021 


$2,912,310 
- 


- 

$2,063,035 


- 

■ $141,289 


- 

$2,771,021 


$2,912,310 
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17 


I3,''90 


$2,063,035 


$155,062 


$2,771,038 


$2,926,100 


548,724 ^ 
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,480,891 


499,376 


$2,411,759 


$173,547 


$3,251,929 


$3,425,476 



BUREAU- FOR THE HEARING HANDICAPPED 

DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
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MEAM COST 
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SEVERE 


SEVERE 


SEVERE 


MON-SEVERE 
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NON-SEVERE 


TOTAL 




l?9 


32 
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624 


710 


1,405 


710 


2,115 


i Total Reglf^ter 


C.I? 


1.5? 


29. 3? 


29. 5J 


33.6? 


66. 4^ 


33. 6^ 


lOOj 


Central DSEPPS Managef^ent 


I II 


I II 


$ II 


$ II 


$ II 


$ II 


! 11 


$ II 


Buri^au Managenent 
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15 


49 


19 


49 


29 


Clerical i Secretarial 
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55 
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InsiTuctional Services 
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3,607 
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2,793 
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1 f 1 Li' 
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33 


Fringe Benefits 
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Pensions 
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SUB-iOT/'L 


n A ^ 1 










$5 975 


$2 021 


$41648 
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\o 


10 


1 0 ■ 


If) 




15 




■. 10 


SUB-TOTAL 


i\04V 




JD,44/ 










$4 558 


Title 1 ■ 
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146 




' 97 


SUB-TOTAL 


J3,049 


11,512 


$6,612 


■'$6,431 


$2,021 


$6 136 


$2,021 


$4,755 


Other Reinbursable 


1 


2,254 


32 


1 




66 




44 


SUB-TOTAL 


13,050 


$5,826 


$6,644 


$6,432 


'2,021 


$6,202 


$2,021 


$4,799 


Transportation 


187 


187 


890 


1,002 


173 


862 


173 


638 


TOTAL 


S3,237 


$6,013 


$7,534 


$7,434 


$2,194 


$7,064 


$2,194 


55,437 



""^Transoortatlon costs are based on March 1976 register. Pe" 
. dirflctiv from fiaures tor tota! dollar costs. 



pupil costs may ditfer sligtitly trom those calculated 
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SEVERE ' 
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NON-SEVERE 


TOTAL 


Register 
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620 


624 


, 710 


1,405 


1 1 A 
/111 


0 lie 

2, 115 


J lotal Register 


0. 1' 


I.5J 




29J|fe 




00. 4J 


XX 


lUU/b 


Central DSEPPS Management 


S 1,430 


I 352 


5 6,871 


I 6,918 


$ 7,879 ' 


S b,57l 


$ '/,879' 


' J 23,450 


Bureau Management 


17 J 1 7 

r>,Hi3 


7 7 ji c 


106,650 


at) coo 

69,528 


/j,ooo 


192,9:6 




M,m 


A J ! 1 ± J. 1 

Administration 


6,292 


1,565 






j4,o!)U 


zo,9/U 


XA At^A 


01 ,o.:U 


Clerical i Secretarial 


7,121 


1,780 


97,126 


59,939 


39,218 


. I65,9t)6 


7A 0 1 D 

39,i!!o 


205,184 


Instructional Services 


233,624 


71,452 


2,636,74; 


2, 125,452 




c n;:1 ill 


GXO QIA 


D,yu/, loi 


Supervisors ' 


6,994 


1,749 


192,680 


129,000 


38,517 


330,42"3 


' 38,517 


368,940 


Teachers 


226,530 


69,703 


2,351,615 


1,950,918 


,801,393 


4,W8,fl66. 


80r,393 


5,400,259 


Teacher Aides 


■ 




92,448 


45,53^ 




1 7T ono 

137,982 




in 000 

137,982 


Instructional Support 


36,927 


9,170 


285,197 


. 

904,228 


f4,494 


1 07C COO 

1,235,522 


64,494 


} TOO O 1 ^ 

1,300,016 


Supplies 4 Equipment 


5,401 


1,350 


142,704 


91,941 


29,739 


241,396 


29,739 


271,135 


Guidance Counselors 


6,312 


1,577 


21,322 


42,644 


34,755 


71,855 


34,755 


106,610 


Other Professionals 


















Olagnostlc/Gtlnlcal 








705,834 


- 


705,834 


- 


705,834 


Speech Services 


25,214 


6,243 


121,171 


■ 63,809 




216,437 




216,437 


Institutional Operations 


105,705 


29,447 


950,506 


'798,703 


448,645 


1,384,361 


448,645 


2,333,006 


Leasing 






70,597 






70,597 




70,597' 


Frinae Benefits 


39,031 


9,606 


204,186 


184,975 


214,977 


437,798 


214,977 


652,775 


Pensions 


66,674 


19,841 


675,723 


513,728 


233,668 


1,375,966 


233,668 


1,609,634 


SUB-TOTAL 


$391,099 


$113,766 


$3i9B5,967 


$3,904,829 


$1,434,796 


$6,395, [61 


$1,454,796 


$ 9, 830, 457 


Title VI 


2,395 


593 


11,509 


6,061 


- 


20,558 


- 


20,558 


SUB-TOTAL 


1393,494 


$114,359 


$3,997,476 


$3,910,890 


$1,434,796 


' $3,416,219 


$1,434,796 


$ 9,851,015 


Title 1 


- 


- 


■ 102,465 


102,465 


- 


204,930 


- 


204,930, 


SU3-T0TAL 


$393,494 


1114,359 


$4,099,941 


$4,013,355 


$1,434,796 


$8,621,149 


$1,434,796 


$10,055,945 


Other Reimbursable, 


136 


72,135 


20,0?8 


344 




92,6'f3 




92,643 


SUB-TOTAL 


$393,630 


$186,49' 


,,$4,119,969 


$4,013,699 


$1,434, 796 


$8,713,792 


$1,434,795 


$10,148,588 


Transportation 


24,344 


6,086 


553,457 


664,120 


120,358 


1,248,007 


120,358 


1,368,365 


, TOTAL 


$417,974 


$192,580 


$4,673,426 


$4,677,819 


$1,555,154 


$9,961,799 


$1; 555, 154 


$11,516,953 
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other Reimbursable 
SUB-TOTAL 

Transportaf ion' * 
TOTAL 

jr 



259 



JI,5I6 Sl,^ 



J 259 $1,516 I2,m 



SI49 



$192 
14 
$206 



$403 



■$155'^ 



$403 $148 $155 



■lone of the costs of central nanaqeirent are allocareo to spyech services. 
"Transportation. costs are Dased on March 1976 register. Per puoll costs nay differ slightly from these- calculated 
directly froir; figures for total dollar costs. 







PUBLIC SCHOOLS 






NON-1 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




ALL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL ED. 
ITINERANT 


SPECIAL ED. 
•RESOURCE 


CENTERS' 
RESOURCE 
NON-SEVERE 


REGULAR 

ITINERANT 

REGULAR 


' MP AM 

COST 
TOTAL 


SPECIAL El), 
ITINERANT 
tiON-AIDABLE 


REGULAR 
ITINERANT 
NOtJ-AI CABLE 


MEAN 
COST 

T^TAL 


MEAN COST 
; GRAND TOTAL 


v.i^ 1 3 1 




306 


651 


58,481 


44,494 


4/6 


P 85' 


18,279 


62,773 


i Total Register 


II. .1 


0,7? 


1.5! 


86, 5j 


100? 


2,3? 


97,71 


lOOj 




Central 'CSEP^S '-lanri^iGnient * 




$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


$ - 


J - 


$ - 




3 


3 


5 


] 


] 


5 


3 


3 


} 


Adninlstntlon ' 








2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


Clerical A SecrGtarial 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 ■ 


Instriictlonal Services 


171 


1,103 


1,174 


107 


137 


295 


107 


1 1 ^ 


129 


Supervisors 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Teachers 


167 


1 099 


1 no 


103 


133 


292 


103 


108 


126 






















Instructional Support 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


f) • 


•0 


0 


0 


Supplies Equiprent 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 . 


9 


0 


Guidance Counselors . 


- 






- 


- 




- 






iTner rroTessionai 5 




- 


- 














' DIagncstlc/Cllnical 


- 






- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


Speech Services 




- 


- 














1 ne+ 1 +1 1+ 1 i^na 1 Tifiara^ i Anc 

1 ns i 1 TU 1 luiid 1 up^raiiUiiD 




335 


410 


38 


48 


104 


38 


40 


46 


Leasing 




















rr 1 nijc ucnc i i i 


1 u 


115 


123 




14 


31 


11 


II 


15 


Pensions 


42 




7P7 

10 f 


2? 


54 


73 


27 


28 


52 


SUB-TOTAL 


i 234 


$1,491 


51,587 


JI48 


$188 


$403 


$U8 


$155 


$178 


'Itle VI 


24 


24 






5 


1 ' - 






2 


SUB-TOTAL 


J 258 


$1,515 


$1,587 


$M8 


$191 


$403 


5148 


$155 


$180 


Title 1 

ft 




















SUB-TOTAL 


$ 258 


$1,515 


$1,567 


$148 


$19! 


$403 


SI43 


$155 


$180 



I 

$iei 

,■ 10 
$191 



SI 



104 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS flON-PUSLIC SCHOOLS ALL SCHuOLS 

SPECIAL ED.- Sf^EClALED.- CENTERS REGULAR SPECIAL ED.- REGULAR 





ITINFRANT 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 
NON-SEVERE 


ITINERANT 
REGULAR 


TOTAL 


ITINERANT 
■lON-AIOABLE 


ITINERANT 
NON-AIDABLE 


TOTAL 


G>«ND TOTAL 


agister 

total Register 


5,0-36 

ii.i; 


306 
0.7J 


651, ' 
1.5?! 


38,481 
86/4 


44,494 

100? 


•426 
2M 


17,1)53 
97. 7i 


lf>,.?79 
ICOi ■ 


62,773 


* 

Central DSEPPS Managenent 


$ - 




S - 


5 - 


$ - 


5 - 


5 - 


$ - ■ 


$ - 


Bureau Managefnent 
Administration 
Clerical i Secretarial 


16,560 
11,952 
4,608 


1,026 
. 74L 
. 285 


2,196 
1,587 

611 ■ 


I26V756 
91,466 
35,270 


146,540 
105,766 
40,774 


1,377 
994 
383 


56,474 
42,206 
16,268 


59,851 
43,200 
16,651 


206,391 
148,966 
57,425 


1 nQtriirtinnn 1 Sprvlrp^ 
'Supervisors 
Teachers 
Teacher Aides 


860,658 
18,398 
842,260 


337,435 

1,140 
336,295 


763,949 
2,^42 
761,507 


4,117,279 
140,837 
3,976,442 


6,079,321 
162,817 
5,916,504 


126,043 
1,550 
124,513 


1,908,347 
64,973 
1,845,374 


2,034,390 
66,505 
1,957,887 


3, II ',711 
:. ',320 
7, ■■;■!, 391 


insiruti iC'iidi juppori 
Supplies & EquipfT^nt 

Pill A 1 n 1 1 A r A i /\irr 

ether Professionals 

niannnc+lr/n Inlr-^' 

UlagnosTi CI l n ICd i 

speech Services 


i 349 
349 

i. 

1 

r 


53 
53 

- 
- 


113 
113 

- 
- 


6,501 
6,501 

- 

- 


7,516 
7,516 

- 

- 


71 

71 

- 

- 


2,999 
2,999 

- 

- 


3,070 
3,0/0 

- 

* 


10,536 
10,586 

- 

- 


Institutional Operations 
Leas 1 ng ' 
Fringe Benefits 
Tensions 


303,747 
89,689 

1 - j U^u 


117,870 

35,504' 
8^ 5fi6 


,266,650 

75,877 
186,773 


1,464,543 

428,101 
1,036,442 


2,152,810 

632,971 
1,519,839 


44,500 

13,174 
31,126 


678,762 

198,435 
480,327 


725,062 

211,609 
511,453 


2,875,872 

844,580 
2,031,292 


Ql IR-TOTAI 
jUc I'j In I, 






$1 032 910 


$5, 7 ('5, 079 


$8,386,187 


$171,791 


$2,648,582 


$2,820,575 


$11,205,560 


1 iTie V 1 




7 337 




1 


128,407 








128,407 


JUL 1 s/ 1 . L 


51,502,889 


5463,716 


$1,032,910 


is, 71 5,079 


$8,514,594 


$171,791 


52',64a,5S2 


52,820,373 


511,334,967 


Title I 












1 








SU3-^ 


Sl,302\889 


$463,716 


$1,032,910 


$5,715,079 


$8,514,594 


5171,791 


$2,648,582 


$2,820,373 


511,334,967 


Othor ReinbLr-.. 


6,863 


425 


91! 


i 

52,539 


60,738 








60,738 


SUB-TOTAL 


{1,309,752 


5464,141 


51,033,821 


$5,767,618 


58,575,332 


' 5171,791 


$2,648,582 


$2,820,373 


$II,395,TO 


Transportation ' 






63J,794 




,, 632,794 








. 632,794 


TOTAL '\ 


$1,309,752 


$464,141 


51,666,615 


55,767,618 


$9,208,125 


$171,791 


$2,648,582 


$2,820,373 


512,028,499 



•None of 1ho costs of central naraqenent are allocated to speech services. 
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NEUROLOGICALLY IMPAIRED - EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 
DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 



Regi ster 496 

% Total Register 100% 

Central DSEPPS Management $ 17 

Bureau' Management • 21 
Administration 

Clerical & Secretarial, 21 

Instructional Services ' 4,885 

Supervisors 229 

Teachers 3,838 

Teacher Aides 818 

Instructional Support 2,076 

Supplies & Equipment 313 

Guidance Counselors 14 
Other Professionals 

Di agnostic/Cl inical 1 ,683 

Speech Services - • 66 

Institutional Operations 1,642 
Leasing 

Fringe Benefi ts 514 

Pensions 1 J28 

SUB-TOTAL $ 8,641 

Titl e VI 1 ,324 

SUB-TOTAL $ 9,965 

Ti tl e 1 509 

SUB-TOTAL $10,474 
Other Reimbursable 

SUB-TOTAL $10,474 

Transportation* • 1,319 

TOTAL $11,793 

I 



"^Transportation costs are based on March 1976 register. 
Per pupil costs may differ slightly from those calculated 
directly from figures for total dollar costs. 
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-77- 

NEUROLOQlCALLY IMPAIRED - EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 

Register 496 

Total Register 100^ 

Central DSEPPS Manage .nt $ 8,239 

Bureau Management 10,467 
Administration 

Clerical & Secretarial 10,467 

I nstruct lona I Services 2,422,876 

Supervi sors 113, 703 

Teachers 1,903,580 

Teacher Aides . 405,593 

I nstructional Support I ,029,616 

Supplies & Eguipment 155,360 

Guidance Counselors 7,114 
Other Professionals 

Di agnost i c/C I i n lea I 834,547 

Speech Services , 32,595 

Institutional Operations 814,457 

Leasing - v_ 

Fringe Benefits ' 255,098 

Pensions _ 559,359 

SUB-TOTAL $4,285,655 

Title VI 656,688 

SUB-TOTAL $4,942,343 

Title I 252,434 

SUB-TOTAL $5,194,777 

Other Reimbursable 176 

SUB-TOTAL $5,194,953 

Transportation 799,481 

TOTAL $5,994,434 
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PRE-PLACEMENT CLASSES 
DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 



Register 522 

% Total Register 100% 

Central DSEPPS Management S 17 

Bureau Management 21 

Admi ni stration 10, 

Clerical & Secretarial 11 

Instructional Services 3,049 

Supervisors 51 

Teachers 2,524 

Teacher Aides ' 474 

Ins true tional Support 723 

' Supplies & Equipment 66 

Guidance Counselors 80 

Other Professionals 119 

Di agnostic/ CI inical 458 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 1,140 
Leasing 

Fr i nge Benefi ts 375 

Pensions 765 

SUB-TOTAL $4,950 

Title VI 506 

SUB-TOTAL $5,456 

Title 1 ' • - 

SUB-TOTAL $5,456 
Other Reimbursable 

SUB-TOTAL S5,456 

Transportation* 1,639 

TOTAL 57,095 



♦Transportation costs are based on March 1976 register. Per 
pupil costs may differ slightly for those calculated directly 
from figures for total dollar costs. 
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PRE-PLACEMENT CLASSES 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



Register 

% Tota I Reg i ster 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 



522 
100^ 



Central DSEPPS Managemerit 

Bureau "Management 
Administration 
Clerical & Secretarial 

Instructional Ser..ces 
.Supervisors 
Teachers 
Teacher Aides 

Instructional Support 
Supp lies & Equ i pment 
Guidance Counselors 
Other Professionals 
Diagnos'tic/CI inical 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 
Leasing 

Fringe Benefits 
Pens ions 

SUB-TOTAL 
Title VI 

SUB-TOTAL 
Title I 

SUB-TOTAL 
Other Reimbursable 

SUB-TOTAL 
Transportat ion 
TOTAL 



8,873 

10,975 
5,324 
5,651 

,591 ,822 
26,615 
,317,707 
247,500 

377,337 
34,260 
41 ,844 
62,082 

239, 151 



594,973 

195,692 
399,281 

$ 2,583,^80 
264,' ■ 
$ 2,848,158 

$ 2,848, I 5~^' 

■ / 

$ 2,848,158 
$ 1,032,262 
$ 3,880,420 



/ 
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-80- 



READINESS CLASSES 
DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 

CLASSES 
SEVERE 

Register 333 

% Total Register 100% 

Central DSEPPS Management $ 17 

Bureau Management"^ * 92 
Administration 

Clerical & Secretarial 92 

Instructional Services 2,281 

Supervisors 90 

teachers 1 ^717 

Teacher Aides 474 

Instructional Support 186. 

Supplies & Equipment ' 12? 

Guidance Counselors 64 
Other Professionals 
Diagnostic/Cl inical 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 744 

Leasing 3 

Fringe Benefits 257 

Pensions 483 

SUB-TOTAL ' $3,320 

Title VI 598 

SUB-TOTAL ' $3,918 

Title 1 474 

SUB-TOTAL' $4,392 

Other Reimbursable ■- 282 

SUB-TOTAL ' ' $4,674 

Transportation* 2,751 

TOTAL . $7,425 



transportation costs are based on March 1976 register. Per 
pupil costs'may differ si ightly from those calculated directly 
from figures for total dollar costs. 
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READINESS CLASSES 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



CLASSES 
SEVEKE 

Register 333 

% Total Register ' 100^ 

Central DSEPPS Management $ 5,704 

Bureau Management 30,927 

Administration \ 

Clerical & Secretarl'al ^ 30,927 

Instructional Services ' 759,544 

Supervisors 29,845 

V Teachers 571 ,775 

Teacher Aides 157,924 

Instructional Support 61,802 

Supplies & Equipment 40,480 

Guidance Counselors 21,322 
Other Professionals 
Diagnostlc/CI i nical 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations ^ 247,636 

Leasing ' \ ,\0Q 

Frir.ge Benefits 85,656 

Pensions ^ 160,880 

SUB-TOTAL $1,105,613 

.Title VI 198,995 

SL:B"T0TAL $1,304,608 

Title I 158,157 

SUB-TOTAL $1 ,462,765 

Other Reimbursable 93,830 

. SUB-TOTAL $1 ,556,595 

Transportation $1,315,056 

TOTAL . S2, 871, 651 
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CENTER FOR MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 
DSEPPS PER PUPIL COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 

Register 152 

% of Total Register 100% 

Central DSEPPS Management $^ 17 

Bureau Management - .705 

Admini stration 374 

Clerical & Secretarial 33^1 

Instructional Services 3, 557 \ 

Supervisors 175 

Teachers 2,870 

Teacher Aides 512 

Instructional Support 1 ,9'31 

Supplies & Equipment . 701 

Gui dance Counsel or s a 140 

Other Professionals * 950 

Di agnostic/Cl inical - » 

Speech Services 139 

Insti tutional Operations 2,831 

Leasing ^ 900 

Fri nge Benef i ts 71 1 

Pensions 1 ,220 

SUB-TOTAL • $ 9,041 

Title VI 1 ,656 

SUB-TOTAL $10,697 
Title 1 \ 

\ 

SUB-TOTAL ^ $10,697 

Other Reimbursable ' 614 

SUB-TOTAL $11 ,311 

Transportation* \ 2,589 

TOTAL ' • $13,900 



^Transportation costs are based on March 1976 register. . Per 
pupil costs may differ slightly from those calculated directly 
from figures for total dollar costs. 
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CENTER FOR MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
;MOVEMBER 1975 



Reg i ster 

% Tota 1 Register 

Central DoFPPS Management 

Bureau Managemeni" 
Admini stration 
Clerical & Secretarial 

Instructional Services 
Superv i sors 
Teachers. 
Teactier Aides 

Instructional Support 
SuppI ie? & Equipment 
Guidance Counselors 
Other Professionals 
Diagnostic/C! inica I 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 
Leasing 

Fringe Benefits 
Pensions 

SUB-TOTAL 

Title VI ' 

■ SUB-TOTAL 

Title I 

SUB-TOVAL 
Other Reimbursable 

SUB-TOTAL 
Transportation 

TOTAL 



CLASSES 
SEVERE 

152 
lOG^ 

$ 2,535 

107, 150 
56,915 
50,235 

540,646. 

26,615 
436,262 

77,769 

293,529 
106,565 
21 ,322 
144,4 17 

21 ,225 

430,336 
136,861 
108,054 
185,421 

Si ,374, 196 

251,773 

$1 ,625,969 



$1 ,625,969 
93,390 
$1 ,719,359 
525,665 
$2,245,024 



I 
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INTF.GRATED PROGRAMS 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



Central DSEPF5 Managenient 

Bureau Management 
Admi n i stratiors 
Clerical & Secretarial 

Instructional Supoort 
Superv i sors 
Teachers 
Teacher Aides 

Instructional Services 
Supp I i es & Equ i pment 
Guidance Counselors 
Other Professionals 
Diagnostic/CI i n ica I 
Speech Services 

l/istitutiona I Operations 
Lea.sing 

Fringe Benef its 
Pensions 

SUB-TOTAL 
Titio VI 

SUB-TOTAL 
Title 1 

SUB-TOTAL 
Other Reimbursable 

SUB-TOTAL 
Transporta Hon 
TOTAL 



INTEGRATED 
PROGRAMS 



$ 



35, 152 

35, 152 

770, 139 
55,325 
584,853 
129,961 

121 , 169 
78,525 
42,644 



263,537 

82,372 
181 , 165 

$1 , 189,997 



$1 , 189,997 



$1 ,189,997 



$1 , 189,997 



$1 , 189,997 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND CLINICAL SERVICES 
DSEPPS PROGRAM COST PROFILE 
NOVEMBER 1975 



EVALUATION & 
PLACEMENT 
UNITS 



BUREAU OF 

CH ILD 
GUIDANCE 



Central DSEPPS Management 

Bureau Management 
Administration 
Clerical & Secretarial 

Instructional Support 
Supervisors t 
Teachers 
Teacher Aides 
Guidance Counselors 
Psychologists 
Social Workers 
Psychiatr i sts 
Other Prof ess iona I s 
Supplies & Equipment 
Diagnost ii-./CI i nica I 
Speech Services 

Institutional Operations 
Leasing 

Fringe Benef its 
Pensions 

Sub-Total 
Title VI 

Sub-Tota I 
Title I 

Sub-Total 
Other Reimbursable 

Sub-Tota I '"^--^ 
Transportation 
TOTAL 



373,502 
47,908 
325,594 

2,424,245 
228,572 

I ,031,713 
132,018 
i 04,6 10 
340,266 
348,489 
100,892 
17,312 
I20,3"3. 



904,792 

277,325 
627,467 

$3,702,539 



$3,702,539 



$3,702,539 



$3,702,539 



$3,702,539 



1,157,894 
' 438,862 
719,032 

10,705,059 
I ,237,033 

35,56-2 

3,556, 166 
4,462,465 
1,231,626 ) 

182,207 



070, 826 
73,125 
I ,054,326 
2,943,375 

$15,933,779 



$15,933,779 



$15,933,779 



$15,933,779 



$15,933,779 
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